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THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 


Russian Exploratory Journey in Manchuria—The Usuri and Lake Khinka— 
An extraordinary Fish—Forests of the Amur and the Usuri—Three different 
Zones of Vegetation—Sites best adapted for Colonisation—Reconnaissance 
by H.M.S. Scy/la—Military Settlements®f the Russians—Novogorod— 

pty <a Bay—Finnish Colonists—Progress of Russia—The High 
Road to Pekin. 


THE Russian government despatched a small party, consisting 
of three topographers, under the direction of a Budichtcheff, 
in the year 1859, to explore the forests that border the river Amur, 
the Usuri, or Oussouri, as the French have it, and its tributaries, 
and the coasts of Manchuria. The Usuri is, with the Sungaria, 
one of the two great rivers that water the little-known territory of 
Manchuria, or Manchu Tartary. If civilisation is ever destined 
to penetrate these countries, the birthplace of the actual ruling 
dynasty in China, although hitherto terre incognite to Europeuns, 
) it will be by the valleys of these great rivers, as well as by points 
| wee on the coast. 

e Russian party of exploration prosecuted its arduous investi- 
gations for four years, during which time they accumulated a vast 
mass of information, which has since been consigned to three 
separate memoirs, one comprising a botanical description of the 
trees and shrubs which grow in the regions of the Amur, of the 
Usuri, and in what are termed the Transusurian regions; the 
second contains a description of the forests and of the places 
adapted for colonisation by the Russians; and the third is devoted 
to a general description of the physical conditions of the countries 
in question. These memoirs are further accompanied by a map on 
a large scale.* 

The regions comprised in this survey include an immense extent 
of territory, which presents an infinite variety of climate, soil, and 
contrasted configuration. The backbone of the whole of this ter- 
ntory is the mountain chain called Sikhuta Alin, or Sikhuta 





* La Région de |’Oussouri. Par M. Boudichtcheff, Capitaine au Corps des 
Forestiers. ‘Traduit du Russe par P. Voelkel. Bulletin de la Société de 
ie, Janvier, 1868. 
—VOL. CXLIII. NO. DLXXIV. 2¢ 
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mountains, and which separates the tributaries to the Amur from 
the waters that flow into the ocean. Little is as yet known of this 
chain of mountains; it is not even known at what point it attains 
its greatest elevation; all that is known is, that it lowers consider- 
ably to the north, till it becomes, more especially on the road from 
Lake inka to Sayfun, a low steppe, which is inundated in the 
ar A season. 
© continuous mountain chain is met with-on the left bank of 
the Amur to compare with the Sikhuta. The principal chains 
are—first, the Daianu, which constitutes the line of division be- 
tween the waters of the Kur and of the Garine, as also of those of 
the Garine and the Amur; secondly, the Tchaiatune, which sepa- 
rates the basin of the Ainguné from that of the Garine and the 
Amur; and, thirdly, the Mekaiha, which parts the low regions at 
the mouth of the Amur from the sea of Okhotsk. The generality 
of the passes across these mountain chains, opened apparently by 
the primitive inhabitants of the country, are pathways, which are 
scarcely discernible, notwithstanding the great elevation of the 
The. most important feature of the country is the great lake 
called by Budichtcheff Khan-Khai, a word which, he says, signifies 
a Mediterranean Sea, and is variously written Khanka, Khinka, 
and Sin-Khai, from its different pronunciation. It covers a space 
equal to a thousand square versts, is ninety versts in length to the 
mouth of the river “Lefu, and is from forty to eighty versts in 
width (a verst is equal to about three-quarters of an Knglish mile). 
The lake has not yet been souiaded satbag lsat: but it would ap- 
pear to be very shallow, not exceeding in the parts examined a 
couple of fathoms, and diminishing on the borders to a foot or two. 
It is fed by seven different tributaries. The river that flows from 
it is called the Sungatcha. It is surrounded on all sides by wood- 
less, marsh steppes, which in the rainy season become an enormous: 
lake, dotted with island hills. The slopes of the mountains only 
approach the lake at two points, at the station of Turirog and at 
e mouth of the Kianikhu, and the station of the “ Fisherman’s 
Stone.” A second lake, called Aski Khan-Khai (Old Khan-Khai), 
Siya-u-Khaia, and Dabukha, stretches from the lake to the east 
and south-east. It is thirty versts long by two to five in width, 
and is separated from the larger lake by a narrow isthmus. The 
environs of the lake are not well wooded, but the Scotch pine 
Pinus sylvestris not common in the country, is met with in the 


enn mountains. 

e Khinka is much vexed by storms. It is seldom calm for 
three days continuously. Captain Budichtcheff’ attributes these 
Serene AS “yep oy of the mountains which ——— the 
valley being cut by ravines, through which the wind blows 
at the slightest change of temperature. 
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This great lake abounds in fish, the most peculiar and cha- 
racteristic of which is the Iluam-yu, unknown in Europe. We 
ite indebted for a knowledge ot its éxistence to the Roman 
Catholic missionary, De la Brunitre, who was killed by the 
Gilyacks on his arrival at the mouth of the Amur. He tells us 
that he has seen them of oné thousand pounds, and had heard of 
others weighing fromi eighteen hundted to two thousand pounds, 
“ white, tender, and entirely cartilagitious, with thé exception of 
three small-bones in the neck; it has lips formed like those of a 
shark, the upper protruding much over the lower. Like the shark, 
it turhs itself to seize its prey or bite the hook, and, like it, swims 
slowly and clumsily. The cartilage and bones are the most 
esteemed portion of the fish, and sell at Lansin, on the Sungari, 
for one and a half taels of silver per pound. The mandarins 
annually lay in a supply for the emperor’s table.” It appears from 
the description here given to be one of the Siluridae—a congener 
of the great Silurus glanis of European rivers, of the black-fish of 
Syria, so much sought after by the Romans, of the cat-fish of the 
Sea of Galilee, of the shilbi of the Nile, and of the fish that would 
have devoured young Tobias on the Tigris. 

The mountains around the lake are also described as being rich 
in game. About ten villages are dispersed along the shore, and 
among the inhabitants are five Goldi families, the southernmost 
representatives of this tribe. Roads lead hence to Ninguta, Kirin, 
Hun-Chun, and to a town, Mr. Lloyd says, “unknown to my 
topographical friend, Colonel Budichtcheff (Boudichtcheff of the 
French), called Furden, on the Suifun.” 

Lake Khinka was first navigated in the small steamer Mecanie, 
fifteen-horse power, built at Nicolaievsk, the machinery having 
been made at Petrovsk, on the west slope of the Yablonai moun- 
tains, This was upon the occasion of Admiral Kazakavick, 
Colonel Budogorski, M. Butzow, and others meeting the Chinese 
Boundary Commissioners on the 30th of May, 1861. The whole 
course of the Usuri and the shores of Lake Khinka were upon that 
occasion ceded to Russia, and they have ever since been occupied 
by Cossack stations. ; 

The eastern branch of the Usuri, the Sundugu being hemmed 
in by mountains on both banks, and having a very rapid course, 
does not present equal facilities for steam communication. 
tributary of this branch, the Dobbikhu, 1s remarkable on account 
of gold being found along its course. ‘The Chinese obtain this 
gold, which they smuggle into and sell in China and Corea, 
unknown to the mandarins at Hun-Chun, the frontier town. 
addition to the ordinary jealousy shown by the Pekin government 
at any attempt to explore for precious metals, they have the absurd 
idea that it is indecorous to disturb the ea ypam which were 
born the ancestors of the reigning dynasty. act, furthermore, 
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that the Chinese find the gold in the river and not in mines, 
would, it is to be feared, be a vain plea should they once entrust 
their golden re agg to the rapacious scrutiny of the Chinese 
custom-house officials. 

Below the Vongo, another eastern tributary, the mountains 
disappear on the left and approach the right of the Sungachun. 
After the Muren joins, the latter river mes very tortuous, 
Though it is not very wide it carries a large body of water, and 
flowing in one bed, offers no obstacles to navigation. 

Mr. Lloyd says the country between the Sungachun and 
Kubur-Khan, or Great Khan, is, in most cases, well adapted for 
settlements. Low hills are scattered over the plain, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Kubur-Khan high hills approach close to 
the banks of the Usuri. They are wooded with oak, and would 
well repay gardening and agriculture. In the forests vines and 
walnuts abound. Conifers are not as yet met with. Up to this 
point of the Upper Usuri, of which Vladivostok may be called 
the natural outlet or port, the agricultural prospects of settlers are 
somewhat encouraging. There are, however, two very important 
drawbacks—viz. scarcity of population to supply labour, and 
severity and duration of the winter season. Veniukof, the first 
Russian explorer of the Usuri, gives merely fourteen hundred as 


the estimate of the whole 7 aeggte on that river, of whom about 


four hundred are on the left bank, or China side of the river. The 
vast tract extending between the Usuri and the sea-coast, from 
Castries Bay, on the north, to the frontier of Corea, is also very 
thinly populated, and it is only in the south, where there are 
several Chinese settlements, that the population is comparatively 
numerous. A fair estimate, Mr. Lloyd says, of the population of 
the whole coast region may be set down at two thousand five 
hundred. The severity of the winter season on the Upper Usuri, 
although a great is not an insuperable obstacle to agricultural 
pursuits. The same, or but slightly ameliorated, climactic con- 
ditions afford profitable results to our agricultural settlers in the 
British North American possessions. The flattering aspect of the 
summer vegetation must not, however, lead us to ignore the abne- 
gation and endurance necessary to the winter resident in these 
latitudes. 

A Russian station, and what is called a Chinese faneza, are 
established at the point where the Sungatchi leaves the lake. This 
river winds through the steppe till it falls into the Usuri. It often 
overflows and inundates the surrounding plains, and that several 
times in the sume year. The chief tributary to the lake, the river 
Lefu, comes down from lofty wooded mountains, and flows 
through valleys diversified by meadows and woods of upple, pear, 
cherry, and apricot trees. 

The climate of Manchuria, especially to the north, is much 
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more vigorous than in the same parallels of other parts of Russia, 
and especially on the ocean, where it is much milder. The latter, 
which bathes a large portion of the coast, is said to exercise an 
evil influence on the climate of the interior. South winds prevail 
from May to October, and keep increasing in force. From May 
to June they are attended by dense fogs, especially in the mornings, 
and they bring with them almost constant rain. It is said to rain 
one hundred and fifty days in the year, when the greater portion 
of the lowlands are inundated. In autumn, a north-easterly wind 
sets in with the same persistence. These are followed by even 
denser fogs than those of summer; tempests occur at the equi- 
noxes, and November is especially a month of dense fogs and of 
storms. In winter, continental winds prevail, when they blow 
from the sea they bring snow and thaw. The meeting of the sea 
and continental winds produce violent storms, more particularly 
around Nikolaievok. As we proceed to the south, more especially 
on the littoral, the climate is better adapted both for man and for 
vegetation. 

The Gulf of Possiette, or Novogorod, is rarely frozen over, 
and remains open to navigation almost throughout the year. The 

rt of Vladivostok is frozen for a fortnight toa month; but in 
the gulfs of Olga and Vladimir the ice remains for about two 
months and a half. The sea is generally covered with a thin 
coating of ice in its whole extent between these two gulfs, but 
some years it does not freeze at all. The bay called Port Imperial 
by Budichtcheff, is frozen over in the first fortnight of November, 
and remains so until the second fortnight in April. The river 
Amur flows under the ice, between the bays of Castries and Niko- 
laiovsk, from the beginning of November to the 10th, and some- 
times till the 20th of May. ‘The river Usuri begins to be covered 
with ice only at the end of November, but people.do not venture 
much upon it till about Christmas, and it becomes open again 
towards the middle of March, or even earlier. The Suifun re- 
mains frozen for about four months, but some of the rivers, even 


_ in the north, have so rapid a current, more especially in Sungaria, 


that they never freeze, and thus the Pora and the Ema only freeze 
in gia spots. 

he vegetation of the country presents, more pornos in its 
trees and shrubs, as well also in its flowering plants and grasses, 
many new species and genera, which are not met with in other 
parts of Asiatic Russia. These have been particularly described 
by Mr. Maximovitch and Captain Budichtcheff. 

The most remarkable trees are the Ostrya Mandshurica, which 
grows to a height of sixty feet and upwards, and constitutes the 
charm of the Usuri region. It is also met with in the high moun- 
tains of the trans-Usurian districts. It flowersin May, and the fruit 
is ripe at the end of July. The wood is white, hard, and adapted to 
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turning. The tree belongs to the same genus es the hop-hornbeam 
of Virginia and Italy. The American species (O. Virginica) is 
known as ironwood. Negundo Mandshurica, a three-leaved maple, 
is met with in the same districts. It flowers in May, and its fruit 
ripens towards the end of August. It is a fine ornamental tree 
like the American negundium, “ box elder,” or “ black ash,” as it 
is frequently termed. In dimensions it resembles other maples. 
A variety of maple called parvifolium, from its finely dentated 
leaves, is also met with. A beautiful desctiption of willow called 
Salix pyramidalis, from its pyramidal ‘form, grows in the trans- 
Usurian districts, and attains an élevation of eighty feet with a 
gitth of two feet. The wood is, as with other species, white, soft, 
and only good for firing. The Siberian juniper (Juniperus 
excelsa) attains the size of an ordinary forest tree. The Japanese 
larch (Larix Japonica) is met With in company with a species 

uliar to Manchuria, and is preferred on account of its fine- 
grained wood. It grows to a height of one hundred feet, and 
from two to three feet in diameter. Apricot, apple, pear, and 
cherry-trees are met with south of lake Khinka, and on the banks 
of the Lefu, Da-ubi, and Khunchun rivers. The fruit of the wild 
ane is small, bitter, and aromatic, but pleasant to the taste. A 
shrub called Actinidia acuminata, var. Suifunensis, also produces a 
berry known to the Chinese as the Corea-berry, and is met with 


- along the coast of Corea in the Suifun, and at Port Vladivostok. 


The limits of the trees characteristic of the regions in question 
cannot be precisely matked on the map, for some which more par- 
ticularly belong to southern latitudes are also met with in the 
north. But these species are rare in the north, only appearing in 
a diminutive and sickly form, producing no seed, as is the case 
with the grape-vine beyond the embouchure of the Sungari. The 
country will therefore admit, according to Budichtcheff, notwith- 
standing these exceptions, being divided, in the point of view of 
its vegetation, into three distinct zones. | 

First, the Northern Zone, comprising the littoral between Port 
Imperial, the River Tumji, and the Marinsk on one side, and the 
Tartar Straits on the other; secondly, the Middle Zone, situated 
between the preceding zone and a Tok carried from where the 
Sungari enters the Amur by the rivers Dondone, Por, Bikine, 
Ema, and Vaku to the Gulf of Terney; thirdly, the Southern 
Zone, which is bounded on one side by the Middle Zone and on 
the other by the Eastern Ocean. 

The northern zone, dotted with great lakes and marshes, is cha- 
racterised by the absence of the grape-vine and fruit trees, except- 
ing the service-tree, by a vigorous climate, violent winds, and the 
severe aspect of nature. 

The middle zone is characterised by 4 mixed vegetation. The 
vine, a8 also fruit trees, are met with, but their fruits seldom 
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ripen; even the forest trees, with their leaves and hard do 
not attain any size. The pecan almost as hot in this zone 


as in the southern, but it is very cold in winter, 


The southern zone is characterised by a temperate climate, the 
vigorous growth of the vine and other fruit a the enor- 
mous dimensions attained by oaks, elms, map and lime 
trees, which are sometimes three pers in circumference, and attain 
an elevation of from ninety toa 


dred feet, 
Conifers predominate in the tw zone, and the forests con- 
sist solely of larches, pines, and firs, inseparable companions. The 
woods are very dense, but one half is composed of rotten trees and 
fallen wood. - sheltered spots on the western slope of the moun- 
tains magnificent evergreens are met with of from a hundred and 
forty to a hundred ad eighty years of age. These woods, the 
trees of which afford excellent timber, comprises fifty to sixty per 
cent. of the forests. The best timber in the zone is met with 
around Port Imperial and Nikolaievsk. 

More land is covered with forests in the middle than in the 
northern zone, The conifers that are met with on the navigable 
river Garine, on the Sungari (which is not nayigable in its central 
portions from the rapidity of its current), and in the central por- 
tions of the rivers Por, Bikinie, Ema, Vaku, and Samalga, are also 
better. 

In the southern zone conifers give way to trees with leaves, but 
the Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris), ns is not met with jn the 
two other zones, is met with in this. COedar-trees, elms, oak, ash, 
maple, and limes, attain magnificent proportions. These different 
trees are so commingled in the forests, that it cannot be easily de- 
termined which predominates over the other. ANG, the rivers, 
where fruit trees predominate, the shrubbery is exceedingly dense. 

Few conifers are met with on the Usuri. Among trees with 
leaves the oak occupies the first place, but its tamber is of an in- 
ferior quality; the black and white birch and the aspen occupy the 
second and third places. 

The forests of the Amur from Khabarofka to the mouth of the 
Sungari present the same character as those on the Usuri. Great 
forests are met with beyond the Usum at the heads of rivers and 
on the crest of the mountains, which are, however, of little import- 
ance for the present, for there is only one river navigable—the 
Suifun—and that only ninety versts from its mouth along the 
whole line of coast. 

The environs of Port Imperial have been carefully explored 
with a view to a precise estimate of the value of the timber, which 
it was proposed in 1863 to sell to private individuals. According 
to Budichtcheff, they represent an immense capital, Pines, firs, 
larches, and birch are the chief trees; some are from one to two 
hundred years old, have a girth three feet, and are from seventy to 
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eighty feet in height. Oaks, maple, ash, elms, and limes are little 
better than shrubs. The gulf of Port Imperial is divided into 
three great bays—Krestofskaia, Konstantinofskaia, and that of the 
Sand Banks. The larger bay of Krestofskaia also divides itself 
into two smaller bays, called Irtiche and Pallada from two Russian 
ships that once wintered there. 

The whole country from Port Imperial to Cape Khoi is a con- 
tinuous band of forests, intermingled with the vegetation of the 
delta of the Amur, with this difference, that trees with leaves are 
more common and of better growth than on the Amur. The 
region may, as Budichtcheff remarks, be ee as virgin, for 
barely forty families of nomadic Orotchones dwell throughout its 
whole extent, earning a scanty subsistence by fishing and hunting. 
Communication with the Amur takes place by the valley of the 
Tumji, and along the rivers Sollodi, Khaial, and Ai from their 
sources in the Sufisk, and with the gulf of Castries by the valleys 
of the rivers Tumji, Ziadzialdukt, and Khoi. 

Between Cape Khoi and the gulf of Castries are forests of 
conifers full of rotten and fallen timber; only fit for firmg. The 
trees have been cut down or burnt around the gulf, and good 
timber is now only to be met with on the rivers Somone and 
Arbote. The soil of the gulf is poor and vegetation weak. This 
is the feature of the whole coast of the gulf of Tartary and alon 
the banks of the Amur as far as the Sufisk and the Tumji, ae | 
constitute approximatively the limit of forests with timber of a 
gee gant.  sicieamaaiiiae | 

These regions were but little inhabited till the arrival of the 
Russians on the Amur, and the natives were only met with in the 
valleys of the principal rivers or upon the few existing commer- 
cial routes. The most populous regions were to the south, from 
Khugne-Tchune to the gulf of St. Olga, the valley of the Su-chane 
and its affluents, the valley of the Amur, that of the Usuri, in- 
habited by the Goldes, and, lastly, a few Chinese colonies were’ 
disseminated along the coast and in the interior of the country. 
But all this enormous extent of country, comprising a superficies 
of about two hundred and seventy thousand square versts, scarcely 
reckons ten thousand souls of the two sexes. Of the non-Russian 
inhabitants, the Chinese alone have fixed habitations; the re- 
mainder only pass’ the winter in houses; in summer-time they go 
from place to place hunting and fishing, the women and children 
over seven years of age toiling with the men. 

The Chinese alone, with a few Goldes and Orotchones, cultivate 
cereals and vegetables, and that in very small quantities. The 
Chinese gardens are, however, carefully cultivated, and they pro- 
duce barley, oats, beans, tobacco, cabbages, melons, cucumbers, 
water-melons, carrots, onions, garlic, red pepper, maize, potatoes, 
and hemp—the latter grows wild round inhabited places. 
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The produce of the hunts and fisheries are bought up by the 
Chinese, who purchase the sables, which are resold to the chu 
functionaries. Few Chinese or Goldes carry their sables to Siagne- 
Signe or to Ninguta. The natives also collect the celebrated gien- 
chen root, which is sold at Pekin at its weight in gold, miraculous 

wers of restoring exhausted power being attributed to it. The 
inhabitants of the coast chiefly collect mussels, from which they 
obtain pearls of inferior value. The also collect edible Fuci. The 
fish of Khinka are in part sent to Pekin. 

The natives do not use the timber by which they are sur- 
rounded to the extent that would be imagined. The Chinese and 
the Gilyaks are alone said to use wood in the construction of their 
dwelling-houses, but Gilyaks, Goldes, and Orotchones, all alike 
manufacture vessels and domestic utensils of wood. The Gilyaks 
and the Goldes also make their boats of fir, pine, or cedar. The 
ropes are made of the bark of willow or limes. These boats are 
not large, and are lined with moss. Both the winter and summer 
tents of the Gilyaks, the Goldes, and the Orotchones, are covered 
with bark of larch and cedar. The Orotchones also hollow out 
trunks of poplars and willows into little boats called omorotchi. 
They use dried fungi as amadou or tinder, and in summer time 
often carry a lighted fungi on their heads to drive away mos- 
quitoes. ‘They use the bark of the cork-oak and of birch for a 
variety of small useful things; they dye their garments of, fish- 
skins with the bark of larch and other indigenous plants, and 
obtain oil from the nuts of Juglans mandshurica. They eat wild 
fruits as they go along, and rarely lay them up in store. 

Captain Budichtcheff further made careful researches as to 
places fit for colonisation. He describes the northern zone as pre- 
senting few chances of success for agricultural colonists. He 
justly enough remarks that the severe climate, a poor clayey and 
stoney soil, a cold and late spring, with frosts in the morning, wet 
summers, early autumnal frosts, and snow at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, constitute a state of things very unfavourable to the cul- 
tivation of cereals. The nts settled in this region replace the 
produce of the soil by the wonderfully productive fisheries, and 
the sale of valuable furs. 

The climate and soil of the middle zone are more favourable; 
but even here, the new Russian colonists cultivate few cereals or 
vegetables. The soil is so full of roots of trees, shrubs, and coarse 

lants as to dishearten the man with few means at his disposal. 

e climate is much better, and the soil far more fertile, on the 
Usuri than on the Amur. Not only could the cereals and the 
most delicate vegetables be cultivated successfully, but the mea- 
dows are also fick in grasses and flowers whereon to rear cattle and 
sheep. Fruit trees grow wild; the mulberry and grape-vine 
might be cultivated, and the resources of the forest and of the 
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fisherieg are available for colonists, who might settle here in consi- _ 
derable numbers. 

The soil and climate are equally promising between Lake ~ 
Khinka and Port Vladivostok, but a is a want of wood, and 
in some places even of water, The region which extends from 
the station of the “Fisherman’s Stone” on Lake Khinka by the 
river Lafantchi, and the basin of the Mo, to the Chinese village 
Lafane-Khuza, on the Lefu, and beyond that to the Tsimu-Kha, 
which falls into the Usuri Galt in 'the Sea of Japan, and the line 
of the upper Usuri and of the Dangbi-Kha, are also described as 
bein on adapted for colonisation. Chinese colonists predominate 
on. these lines, and cultivate cereals and vegetables with success, 

The rivers Ame-ba, Mane-gu, Sidzemi and Na-coni, on the 
coast, also present conditions favourable to colonisation by pea- 
sants. The elevated banks of the rivers—which are hence seldom 
inundated—the agreeable climate, the productive forests, the prox- 
mity of the sea, and the abundance of fish, particularly mark out 
these points as well adapted for colonisation. 

But the basin of the river Sutchane, which flows into the Gulf 
of America, is particularly pointed out by its climate and soil as 
the region best adapted for settlement. It presents the adyantages 
of easy communication between the mouth of the Sutchana, near 
Port Nakhodka and the Usuri. Drawbacks occur in the want of 
timber, large oaks being only met with in the environs of Nak- 
hodka, but the timber could only be conveyed some thirty versts 
up the Sutchane, beyond which the river is no longer navigable. 
Another inconvenience presents itself in the country being already 
settled, Theruins of an ancient city are indeed met with on the 
Sutchane, with very loft walls, now coverea with secular trees. 
But this inconvenience is spoken of slightingly. The inhabitants, 
who are very numerous, call themselves, it appears, Manedza, that 
is to say “ a people ;” but the Chinese designate them as vaga- 
bonds. There remains, we are told, notwithstanding the density 
of the native population, plenty of spare places for Russian esta- 
blishments. 

There are also many places favourable for colonisation on the 
coast between the ports of Olga and Vladivostok. The rivers 
Tsimu, Fulzia, and Mae, also present good sites, and are, in addi- 
tion, well provided with timber for building. The Chinese have 
opened a road across the river Sedoga, from Vladivostok to the 
Gulf of Olga, upon which a mine of silver is said to occur, as 
also beds of coal. 

Port Vladivostok has almost as mild a climate as the Possiette 
Gulf, although so much to the north. Timber likewise abounds. 
The Golden Horn presents a magnificent site for a town, and has 
safe anchorage, This port, where the Russians settled in 1860, is 


only seventy versts from the river Suifun, the most important on 
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the whole line of coast. Port Novogorod has no timber trees, nor 
are many met with around Possiette, in other respects so favour- 
able for the growth of cereals and vegetables. No timber wood is 
met with from hence to the Tuman, which constitutes the present 
frontier between Russia and the Corea. Yaks abound on the 
neighbouring Khug-ne-Tchun. In the town of the same name the 
Chinese cultivate peaches, apricots, pears, and apples. The grape- 
vine grows wild in the same district. 

In 1866, Her Majesty’s ship Scylla, Captain Courtenay, left 
Nagasaki, Japan, on the 20th of July, with orders to visit the dif- 
ferent Russian settlements on the coast of Manchuria, and we are 
indebted to the Rev. W. V. Lloyd for an excellent account of the 
trip, given in the thirty-seventh volume of the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society—an account which is further illus- 
trated by a map of Russian Manchuria. On the 25th of July, the 
Scylla anchored opposite the Russian military settlement of Novo- 
gorod in Possiette Bay. “Far away,” writes Mr. Lloyd, “ to the 
south-westward extended the mighty Shan-Alin range of moun- 
tains, the cradle of the Manchu conquerors of China, ands the 
home of the present dynasty. The general aspect of the country 
isa dreary one. As far as the eye could reach in the remote dis- 
tance there was nothing to meet the view but a succession of hill 
and dale, green, but devoid of timber; suggestive, however, of the 
Cheviot Hills and sheep pasturage, or of the west coast of Corn- 
wall and mineral wealth. A Corean hut, surrounded by a rudely- 
fenced garden, half a dozen Tartar ponies, and a perth / of cows, 
might, by diligent observation, be seen here and there, the solitary 
evidences of a habitable region. Were it not for the dozen log- 
houses which mark the site of the Russian military settlement,, 
there was nothing to disturb the dream of historic Scythia, and 
her wild hordes of Tungusian shepherds, roving uncontrolled in. 
search of pasture for their flocks. These few wooden houses, 
however, mark a great era of change. The Khans, the descendants 
of the great Zingis, no longer rule over this wilderness of verdure. 
Russia has long coveted, and at last found, on this eastern coast of 
Manchuria, a harbour, where her fleets can pass in and out during 
the winter season; one perfectly sheltered by surrounding hills, 
= deep water, an impregnable position, and a good supply of 
coa bay 

The Tu-man River, the boundary between Russian Tartary and 
Corea, as settled by the Russo-Chinese treaty of the 14th of 
November, 1860, runs at the base of the northern limit of the 
Shan-Alin range. This river has been surveyed by the Actcon’s 
boats ten miles from its mouth. Its neighbourhood is considered 
the most populous of any on the east coast of Chinese Tartary. 
The Manchu-Chinese town of Hun-chun, with a population of 
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from six thousand to ten thousand inhabitants, is within a day’s 
ride on a Tartar pony from Novogorod. 

“Since the cession of this portion of Manchuria,” Mr. Lloyd 
tells us, “Russia has taken complete military possession of the 
coast, as well as of the right bank of the Usur: and Khinkea lake. 
Drafts of regiments or of sailors are established every ten miles 
along the coast, the men of which are diligently employed in 
making the great military road which is to connect this settlement 
with the Amur. The number allotted to Novogorod is four 
hundred men, who are actively employed in all kinds of manual 
labour. 

“On inquiring whether foreigners were at liberty to settle here 
or at the other Russian ports along the coast, and whether there 
was any commercial tariff established by the government, we 
were assured that foreigners were at liberty to settle when and 
where they liked, that an ukase of the emperor granted and would 
facilitate the free exportation of minerals, and that Novogorod was 
‘a free port.’ But from official quarters we were informed that 
the vast extent, centralised system, and multitudinous interests of 
this vast empire demanded a gradation of references from the 
. lowest powers in Siberia to the higher powers at St. Petersburg, 

before ca grants or rights could be secured ; this sadly dims the 


bright visions of the intended explorer or settler.” 


The diligent observer, we are further told, would find it difficult 
to discover a single godown or a single ounce of marketable stuff, 
which was not either Russian or for the use of Russian soldiers. 
Three ships only were in the harbour awaiting cargoes of edible 
seaweed (hai-shay), béche de mer, fried fish, gin-seng, &c., for the 
Chi-fu market. The absurd restrictive commercial policy of 
China, which only permits an interchange of commodities between 
Corea and Chinese Manchuria half a day once every two years, 
and the exactions of the Tung-pu-en-men or Corean gate, opened 
for trade only three times a year with the Coreans, must necessarily 
tend to throw the whole trade into the hands of merchants or 
coasters visiting the ports of Russian Tartary. 

This alone is sufficient to show that Novogorod, apart from 
other considerations, has a most promising commercial future. 
But this, Mr. Lloyd informs us, seems secondary to the idea of 
military occupation. At present, the houses of the settlement are 
either barracks or military store-houses. Lines of communication 
along the seaboard to the east, and by the Usuri and its tributaries 
to the west, of the Shan-Alin or coast range of Russian Tartary, 
are being gradually opened and perfected; which will not only 
bring in necessary supplies to, but a more rigorous supervision 
over, these outlying stations. 

Russia is perfectly alive to the political, naval, military, and 
commercial importance of Port Imperial Possiette, or, as it 1s now 
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called, Novogorod. The Siberian section of the Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society i out in its report from Irkutsk, issued 


in 1865, that it borders immediately on Corea, which is inde- 
pendent of China, and on Manchuria, which neon to Russia. 

Establishing ourselves [the Russians] here with a firm hold, we 
practically assert the consolidated eeenare by Russia of the 
entire northern shore of the Sea of Japan up to the mouth of the 
Amur, ceded already by treaty. Possessing a sufficient force, we 
might influence Corea, a weak, but up to this time inaccessible 
country, destined in its turn, like other decrepit countries in the 
East, to yield to western ideas.” 

Novogorod has thus unquestionably its future. It is to be the 
head-quarters of the Manchurian coast. Korsakoff, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Eastern Siberia, is to make it his chief 
place of residence. The port also possesses an advantage over all 
the other capacious, well-sheltered harbours in the bight of Peter 
the Great Bay, once called Victoria Bay, in being an open harbour 
nearly all the year,round. Coal-mines are also worked here, but 
the coal is said to be of a bituminous and shaly character. 

“To any one capable of appreciating the commercial advantages 
of the position,” Mr. Lloyd remarks, “the importance of this port 
cannot be underrated. It seems to possess the peculiar advantage 
of position and relation to the sea of Japan and the bordering 
countries which Hong-Kong holds to the neighbouring provinces 
of China. It can offer a convenient, free, —— secure port, under 
the protection of a firm, liberal, high-minded government, under 
whose zgis, for sound reasons of political economy, if from no 
higher motive, a refuge may be offered to traders whose business 
iitiens otherwise necessarily throw them into the hands of a 
rapacious set of mandarin officials. The ‘squeeze’ system— 
tempered and mitigated as it is in China by the neighbourhood of 
European ports, by foreign consuls, and by intelligent and high- 
minded Chinese officials—knows nothing of the horrors and cruel 
expedients of the system as interpreted by the provincial Manchu 
mandarins in their dealings with the people and tribes south of the 
Amur. The recent protection of a Russian garrison at Novogorod 
has already induced more than three hundred families of Coreans 
to establish themselves within the Russian line; and the know- 
ledge that the people are beginning to taste the sweets of Russian 
rule has caused the Corean officials to resort to extreme measures 
in the punishment of these new converts to ‘ Western ideas,’ if 
afterwards caught on the decrepit side of the boundary line.” 

But this is by no means all. The Irkutsk Report points out 
that, by making use of the water communication afforded by the 

u-man, commercial influence will spread by Hun-chun farther 
and farther in that direction, as far as the important inner Man- 

towns of Nin-gut and Kirin. Already powerful small 
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steamers are building for this purpose; and it might be added 
that, with the navigation of the Amur, the Usuri, Lake Khinka, 
and the Tu-man in the interior, and a great military road esta- 
blishing communication along the coast line from the Amur to 
Novogorod, not only Corea and all Chinese Manchuria, but Pekin 
itself, will soon lie at the feet of the Muscovite colossus. 

Vladivostok—. e., “ Dominion of the East”—lies on Port May, 
of English navigators, in the centre of the north side of Peter the 
Great Bay. Mr. Lloyd describes the general appearance of the 
country in this neighbourhood as differing widely from that of 
Novogorod. Here the mountains or hills, from their summits, 
down their slopes, and the intervening valleys, are pretty well 
wooded. The loftier and more distant ranges from the sea coast 
are much more so than on the immediate coast. Several exceed- 
ingly picturesque bays, with the Homeric names of Paris, Diomed, 
Ulysses, &c., appear to the right and left as you proceed up to the 
settlement through the “ Eastern Bosphorus” strait, or “ Golden 
Horn,” which separates Russian Island from the Muravieff 
Amurski promontory. 

“Dismissing from the view the hollow-tree canoes, the odd oars 
with escutcheon-shaped blades, the Manchu or Oroke fishermen, 
the rest is not unlike that of English park scenery. The trees are 
here and there so isolated as to further contribute to the illusion. 
The sportsman would still further, in the early autumn, before the 
snow falls, realise this first impression, for he would find the woods 
well stocked with deer, pheasants, and other game. Tigers and 
bears, however, but too frequently disenchant this quiet sylvan 
scene, and annoy the scattered proprietors of ponies and oxen by 
occasionally walking off with them. In winter hunger drives the 
tiger from his summer haunts in the Sikhuta-Alin, or coast range 
of mountains, into the few settlements along the coast. They 
sometimes even carry off the Russian soldiers. The native Tun- 
gusian tribes and Gilyaks hold the tiger in great awe and venera- 
tion, and he bears a leading part in their idea of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, his impersonation being typified in the half-beast, 
half-man, idols of ‘Golde,’ ‘ Gilyak, and ‘Oroke’ superstitious 
worship. A native killed by a tiger is buried on the spot where 
his remains are found.” 

Possiette is entirely dependent upon this port for its supply of 
wood. There being a good supply of the latter for fuel, no coal- 
beds have as yet been opened here, although coal is said to be seen 
cones up out of the surface. The soil is of a generous nature, 

nd yields a good supply of common vegetables. With the ex- 
— of seven foreign merchants, the settlement may, however, 
still be said to be purely military, or composed of soldiers and 
sailors. These are said to be well cared for. As the soldiers are 
mostly convicts, they vie with the sailors in the besetting sin of 
inebriety. Alcohol is, indeed, produced from anything containing 
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‘sugar or starch. The rest of the population is made up of runaway 
-Chinamen and a few Coreans, who are represented as lazy and 
-useless as labourers. They are distinguishable from the other 
settlers by their small piercing eyes and regular features, Their 
le of head-dress is also remarkable—a tuft of hair standing erect, 
ike a horn, in a line with the forehead, and at right angles to the 
top of the head. It is a mode of wearing the hair the very opposite 
to that adopted by the Japanese ; the latter shaves the front of the 
forehead and down the centre of the head, leaving a tuft at the 
back of the head, which he bandolines and fastens into a flat 
position on the top of the head; but the Corean shaves the back 
of his head, down the centre of the head to the forehead, leaving 
a tuft erect on the front of the head. As far as the intentions of 
the Russian government are concerned, there is said to be every 
disposition to be liberal to settlers. Land of excellent quality, and 
not so heavily timbered as to preclude the possibility, where there 
is a limited supply of labour, of clearing a sufficient quantity for 
arable and meadow land, is freely given. This is, however, of 
little interest to our own countrymen, who can obtain lands to any 
amount in a better climate in British Columbia and on the two 
Saskatchewans, in North America. The Russian settlers are said 
to be well fed, clothed, and provided with seed, stock, and the 
necessary implements for two years, with government officers on 
the _ to locate and direct the natural obtuseness of the Russian 
mujik. 
acios with Possiette, Vladivostok is described as flourish- 
ing. ‘lhe houses are more numerous; and although still built of 
logs, are more substantial, roomy, and approach the “ genteel resi- 
dence.” There is a capacious hotel, but it does not seem to thrive; 
and there is also a church, with its Greek “ papa.” 

The harbour is capacious, free from obstructions, of convenient 
depth of water, perfectly protected by surrounding hills, gently 
sloping down to the water's edge, and affording a good natural 
drainage for any future town springing up on the site of the settle- 
ment. ‘lhe general impression, or perhaps the wish of the few 
merchants here, Mr. Lloyd tells us, is that, although Novogorod, 
from its better strategical position and comparative freedom from 
ice In winter, may be selected as the head-quarters of the east coast, 
Vladivostok must be the commercial port. Mr. Lloyd points out 
truly what has been already noticed from Budichtcheff, that besides 
having plenty of timber, it is also nearer the great centre of com- 
munication by the Khinka lake and Usuri river, with the Russian 
provinces on the Amur. The river Suifun, at the head of Guérin 
Gulf, a distance of about fifteen to twenty miles from Vladivostok, 
18 navigable for good-sized boats to within forty miles from the 

u river, which latter empties itself into the Khinka lake. This 
lake empties itself, as we have before seen, by the Sungatcha, and 
this into the Usuri, and both the Lefu, the lake, a the river 
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flowing out of it, are navigable to Kabarofka, on the Amur. 
Already small steamers ply on the Lefu river,°on Lake Khinka, 
and on the Usuri. Mr. Lloyd tells us that some Swiss emigrants 
likewise propose settling on the fine prairie lands, which stretch 
far and wide around and beyond the lake. Gold, silver, platinum, 
lead, and coal, are also said to be found near the lake, or, more 
probably, in the mountains east or west of it. The easterly coast 
chain, the Sikhuta, is a prolongation in the direction favourable 
for metalliferous riches of the Shan Alin mountains. 

The crest of the range varies in distance from twenty-five to 
eighty miles from the coast. The eastern slope drains into the 
Gulf of Tartary and the Japanese Sea; the western into the 
Usuri. The rivers flowing to the sea have thus but a short course, 
These mountains average an elevation of from four.thousand to six 
thousand feet. The southern passes are the only ones of real 
importance, the others being too long and difficult. 

he present defences of Vladivostok comprise a detachment of 
three hundred to four hundred soldiers, thirty or forty sailors, and 
ten field pieces, with the necessary horses. From each of the 
stations soldiers are detached, during the summer months, for 
work on the roads and the telegraph line. Sea-going canoes 
drawn up on the beach, however, alone represented the com- 
mercial aspirations of the port. They had recently deposited their 
store of “comboo,” seaweed of a brown rusty colour, about seven 
feet long, and done up in compact bundles, also of “ béche de 
mer,” strung on sticks. A small schooner conveys this precious 
cargo to Shantung. 

The Seylla sailed from Vladivostok on the 30th of July, and 
reached Nakhodka the next day. The solitary block house of 
Captain Budichtcheff, at the head of the bay, was the only sign, 
with the exception of a Manchu fishing hut, of human habitation. 
The situation, Mr. Lloyd says, was “ worthy of a higher effort of 
human art. Nature in her happicst moments could scarcely have 
conceived a fairer creation of scenic beauty, and seems in this 
beautiful harbour to have suggested the idea or modelled the 
plan of the artistic park-scenery of our best landscape gardeners, 
Chiswicks and Blenheims, in all but ducal wealth; architectural 
effect and historic association seemed scattered broadcast over tle 
diversified scene of hill and dell around [or should it not be said, 
were alone wanting?]. Not ‘the horn of the hunter,’ but the 
matchlock of the Tartar, was heard in the glen in chase of the 
deer; a hind-quarter of one of which, full of flavour and tender- 
ness, lent an extra charm to our visit.” To a sportsman, it is easy 
to suppose that time might be pleasantly occupied here. Four 
Russian soldiers had spent three years with Captain Budichtchef, 
and they were so pleased with the place as to seek an extension of 
residence. “ What the future of such a scene may be,” adds Mr. 
Lloyd, “must depend upon the resources which the vast goverl 
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ment of Russia may be able to apply to its colonisation. With 
settlers, the opportunities of an accession of agricultural and mineral 
wealth are undoubtedly great; but in the absence of labour, one 
can but hope and admire. The half dozen Manchus, or vagrant 
Chinese, the lords of the untold acres of pasture and woodland 
around, have an abundance of fish and game to satisfy their neces- 
sary wants. Our dollars failed to secure some eggs, fowl, venison, 
dried fish, &c., that a boat brought off to the ship. Our already 
well-supplied larder enabled us, however, to dispense with them. 
We were rather amused to find the native intelligence fully alive 
to the commercial interchangeable value of the ubiquitous dollar, 
and the Shanghai market quotations for seaweed and béche de 
mer. Itinerant Chinese traders periodically visit the place for 
the purchase of the latter commodities, or their exchange for 
native luxuries and wants.” 

It is strange, however, that, with cows and an abundance of 
milk in a decidedly pastoral country like Manchuria, butter should 
not be made in the province. The Russian peasant’s ignorance of 
the profitable treatment of cattle, and his general unwillingness to 
depart from the rude and wretched makeshifts of his forefathers, 
thus deprive his countrymen of one of their most coveted luxuries. 

On the 4th of August the Scylla steamed into the outer harbour 
of Olga Bay, after spending four days under sail on the passage 
i Nakhoda Harbour, a distance of about a hundred and twenty 
miles. 

This, known to English navigators as Port Seymour, is another 
of the many beautiful harbours that fringe the coast of Manchuria. 
It is formed of an outer or inner, or as it is called the ‘‘ careening” 
harbour, within which lies the settlement. The outer harbour is 
said to be open throughout the year. It is further sheltered by a 
circle of gently sloping hills, thinly wooded with oaks, maples, 
birch, ash, aspens, and occasional willows, which, however, com- 
pared with the forest trees of the more southern harbours, bear a 
stunted appearance, indicating an increased severity of the climate. 
The inner or careening harbour is perfectly land-locked, and is 
closed by the ice for four months. It receives the contents of a 
small river at its head. The hull of one solitary brig was the only 
outward indication of commerce. At the landing-place was a 
wooden jetty. At the land end were a couple of block-house 
Stores, some scales and weights. A ragged sailor, with a rusty 
musket and bayonet, made a very unmilitary attempt at a salute 
as the party landed. The guard was limited to thirteen sailors, 
and the commandant expressed his regret that the want of a boat 
a his returning the official call of the officers of the 

a. 

The station of Olga Bay, indeed, by no means presents so mili- 
tary an aspect as those further south. It is true that there is a 
commandant, a naval lieutenant, a second lieutenant, and a doctor, 
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in whose hands, it is presumed, lies the administration of Russian 
rule; but in reality they merely constitute a superintendence over 
a colony of three hundred emigrants, peaceful, unimaginative 
Finnish or Lappish peasants, their wives and children. ‘These 
people came here in 1863, and they are located in four small 
villages at the respective distances of one, four, seven, and ten 
versts from the bay. 

Mr. Lloyd speaks highly in commendation of the fostering care 
bestowed by the er government of Russia upon these poor 
peasants from the Baltic. It supplies them with houses, land, food, 
clothing, cattle, seed, farming utensils, and last, but not least, with 
religious teaching and medical treatment. ‘These substantial pro- 
visions are made for the first two years, and should unforeseen 
circumstances disappoint the aim of the liberal intention, the emi- 
grant is not permitted to want the necessaries of life. 

A broad roadway was lined with twenty substantially built log- 
houses, with thatched roofs and glass windows. (Comely matrons 
in the costume of the Baltic shores, flaxen-haired children-—the 
wonder and perhaps envy of the dusky little Tungusians around 
them—ran out to the doors or peeped through the windows as the 
visitors passed by. Cows of superior breed, fat-tailed sheep, pigs, 
horses, poultry, surrounded their dwellings. Small garden plots, 
surrounded by a protecting fence of cleft ash, birch, or oak, were 
remarkable for their red or white poppies and beds of sweet peas 
in blossom. Good potatoes, lettuces, and ordinary English vege- 
tables, seemed to thrive very well. 

The situation of these villages seemed also to have been admi- 
rably selected on the gently sloping incline to the river at the 
head of the bay. In fact, the enterprising settler has little to mar 
his prospects of success but such as are incidental to a long winter, 
and no more of this than the Lower Canadian farmer has to con- 
tend with. Instead of dense forest, and the labours of the wood- 
man’s axe before settlements can be cropped, we have here open 
plains and sparsely wooded slopes, so thinly wooded, indeed, that 
no man could lie there under the ordinary spring sun and mid-day 
temperature of this latitude. About fifty or sixty acres of arable 
land, an amount totally disproportionate to the industrial capa- 
bilities and wants of the settlers, were indifferently cropped with 
tye, barley or bearded wheat, oats, buck-wheat, and _ potatoes. 
Better results might be expected from a primeval soil unquestion- 
ably rich, but the Russian farmer appears to be a slow creature 
devoid of industry. Old customs, drunken bouts, primitive ideas, 
clumsy inefficient implements, and the weeds of a rank soil, stop 
the way of all agricultural improvement. A Chinese farm in the 
same neighbourhood is described as being decidedly better culti- 
vated. Purchases were made of sheep at nine dollars apiece, fowls 
three for a dollar; eggs and milk seemed abundant. 

Communication with the Usuri is not an easy matter from Olga 
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Bay. Busira, six miles below Lake Khinka on the Sungatcha, is 
said to be the nearest convenient point, and the journey to it takes 
twenty days. ‘The Gilbert river affords seventy versts of water 
communication in canoes, but horseback is considered preferable. 

The so-called military road, pleasant enough in July or August, 
must, we are told, be a veritable “slough of despond” for the in- 
voluntary traveller after the spring thaws of March and April. 
The road is certainly cleared of trees, and has a certain direction 
and breadth assigned to it, but nature alone attends to the contin- 
gencies of repair. “ What her laws forbid her to do in road repairs 
at spring-time, her bounty makes up for in.advanced summer. 
The fields here are one blooming surface of wild flowers of many 
varieties and hue, ‘The air is laden with the perfumes of the wild 
clematis and wild rose. Though the eye be gladdened by the 
most brilliant colouring, still the general aspect of Olga Bay is 
even at its most favourable season saddening. Denied its military, 
and only hopeful of its commercial character, we are forced to 
accord it the condition or status given by a Frenchman to his own 
commercial settlement under military supervision—Saigon, as a 
ort, ‘ waiting for de commerce.’ ” 

North of Olga Bay, and not far from it is St. Vladimir Bay, 
with a Russian settlement, then Ternai Bay, next Suffrein Bay, 
followed by the more important establishments of Konstantinovsk 
and of Alexandrovsk, on Castries Bay. At the mouth-of the 
Amur is Nicolaevsk. Castries Bay has a certain naval celebrity 
attached to it, as the point where in 1855 the Russian squadron 
escaped the English squadron in pursuit, owing to the error pro- 
pagated by La Perouse and Broughton that there was no passage 
thence between the coast of Manchuria and Saghalin Island into 
the Gulf of the Amur. The Russians knew better. 

The destinies of nations and the progress of civilisation are 
curious to contemplate. They often baffle the prophetic anticipa- 
tions of the most intelligent and the best-informed. The geo- 
grapher Maltebrun, writing on Manchuria, not many years ago, 
remarked that it was strange to find a region so highly susceptible 
of cultivation in the state of an absolute desert, at the very gates 
of the ancient empire of China, in which the redundance of the 
population often proves the cause of famine, with all its attendant 
horrors. ‘ We may add, that it is indeed strange that this should 
be the case, when, if we can believe a late Canton register, the 
population of China was above three hundred millions in 1793, 
and that the Emperor Kian-lung said that he looked with great 
anxiety for the future, for the land did not increase, although the 
mouths fed by it did, and therefore he exhorted his numerous 
subjects to use all possible economy in the use of their food, to 
ward off the impending danger of a population beyond the means 
of subsistence.” 

“Nothing is needed, one would suppose, but emigration to and 
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colonisation of such a vast region, consigned to bears and foxes ag 
an undisturbed settlement. Nothing would be required from the 
government but to supply the means of emigrating, and enable 
the colonists to clear the vast forests and cultivate a soil so well 
watered, to render Manchuria another Germany ; for Germany, 
in the days of Cesar, was just what Manchuria is at present—a 
country of vast forests, and peopled by tribes of nomade hunters. 
Such a remedy, with such a country as it were at the very door, 
would prove a sure resource in the case of a redundant population 
and scarcity of food, and by acting as a constant drain, keep the 
former down to the level of subsistence. The bare fact that such 
an extensive region has been and still is consigned (like a large 
part of British North America), as a mere hunting country for a 
few nomadic tribes, instead of being tenanted and cultivated by 
an industrious peasantry, is a clear and cogent proof of the igno- 
rance of the Chinese government, and that the beams of the 
Celestial presence have never irradiated the atmosphere of Man- 
churia, nor dispelled the fogs of Eastern Tartary.” 

What China in her ignorance, stupidity, or indifference neg- 
lected, Russia has known how to avail herself of. Chita, a town 
on the Ingoda, is now in the spring of the year the head of the 
navigation of the Amur. It is two thousand two hundred and 
sixty miles from Nikolaievsk. At other seasons it stops two hun- 
dred and fifty miles short of Chita, at Streitinsk, which is seven 
hundred and thirty miles from Irkutsk. The steamer ascends in 
thirty days and descends in twenty days. Telegraphic commu- 
nication 1s estublished between St. Petersburg through Kabarofka 
to Nikolaievsk. From Kabarofka the line is in such a state of 
completion that it may be expected to have reached Novogorod 
ere this. These progressive changes are due to the enlightened 
policy and quick sagacity of General Muraviell, the late governor- 
general and commander-in-chief of Eastern Siberia. For his 
wonderful success in carrying out the encroaching policy of Russia 
on the Amur and its important tributary the Usuri, and - his 
stealthy but rapid acquisition of the seaboard to the Tuman, he 
has well deserved the gratitude of his country. By a_ peaceful 
triumph of the pen and a high order of diplomatic intelligence, 
he has well earned the recognition of his emperor in his title of 
Count Amurski, his membership of the council of state, his grand 
cross of St. Vladimir, and his pension of ten thousand roubles. 

The high road to Pekin is not, as some fancy, either by the 
Oxus or the Jaxartes, nor from Kiakhta across the deserts of Mon- 
golia, over which Russia has ‘already its posting stations, but by 
the Amur and the Usuri, which afford ready means for the trans- 
port of men and material, and that on what is now Russian soil, 
to within a fortnight’s journey (eight hundred miles) of the capital 


of the dynasty whose birthplace is actually in the hands of the 
Muscovite. 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 


V. 


THE ABDUCTION. 


JOHNNY PRENTIS had looked about him, and seeing a boat at 
the water’s edge, which, while swayed up and down, appeared 
to be engaged in a dialogue with the waves, they having tried to 
convince it by the most dashing arguments that it was amphibious, 
he resolved to join in the discussion, and perhaps give the boat a 
shove. But on reaching the craft he found two sailors lying 
within it in the most stealthy attitude. They made signs to him 
to keep quiet, when one whispered, asking him if he had ever 
seen a John-a-Dory’s nest, for there was one close by if he would 
like to have a peep. It had the mark of a thumb and finger on 
its gills, and was one of the miraculous draught of fishes. If he 
would, he had only to jump into the boat; there was one within a 
stone’s throw of the water; they had watched it for half an hour; 
would he like to take it home to his mother? People went miles 
to see one; it was worth half a guinea, and brought a terrible 
amount of luck. 

The man looked so pleasant and larky while he spoke, and his 
weather-curls so sportively showed which way the wind was, now 
dashing his eyes, like unsworn oaths, and now his ears, that Johnny 
leapt into the boat without hesitation. And then the other sailor 
said : 

“ Bill, she is now in four foot of spray, picking up young crabs 
for her little ones. Just push the boat half way into the water, 
and toss her out with an oar; we must not disappoint the boy.” 

The men jumped out, and like a couple of bathing women lifted 
the boat in their arms, and having floated her pushed off, Johnny 
experiencing a most glorious sensation as the keel grated over the 
shingles. 

The men fell to their oars and pulled out to sea with might 
and main. 

Johnny’s first feeling was a sense of pride. How the element 
gave way to let him pass! But in this he did not indulge long. 
At first, pleased to find that the John-a-Dory’s nest was farther out 
than he had supposed, he found himself in much deeper water 
than he liked before many minutes were over. The sea began to 
look frightfully green and grim, and to resist the stroke in earnest 
as if it took the part of its tenant whose home was about to be 
invaded. 
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“T don’t care about the John-a-Dory,” cried he; “T want to go 
back !” 

But the men did not hear him, they were much too busy. 

“ James Flower is beckoning to us—do you hear?” called 
Johnny. . 

The valet, easy man, was to be seen standing with outstretched 
arm, pursuing a fan-like movement with his hand —certainly an 
improvemert on the ordinary sign-post, as he indicated by this 
means the wav back to land.” Neither he. nor Keddington failed 
to shout, nor Mr. Twisleton to set an early example of resignation, 
It appeared that the gunner had seen the boat come in early that 
morning, and he thought the men belonged to Oldhaven, but he 
was not at all clear on the subject : 

What was to be done? That was the question. 

When the shouts and signs from land had failed, and his own 
entreaties were unavailing, Johnny’s misgivings were complete, 
though his fears did not extend beyond ‘the passing time. He 
vowed he would tell his mother, and pulled at one of the sailor's 
jackets as if to ring the bell for Nancy Brown. Gniving the latter 
time to answer, and fancying he saw her doubled fist: 

“She will give it you!” he exclaimed; “so, will you stop 
now?” 

But even this threat took no effect. 

The shore now appeared to give a sickly lurch, and almost te 
upset Keddington’s Battery ; James Flower as he sank still winnow- 
ing his lips with beckoning, which was unnecessary, for chaff never 
passed them. Then the land recovered its equilibrium once more, 
while the voices grew inaudible, and the prospect wider, 

“Stop, I tell you once more,” said Johnny, knocking off a 
sailor's hat. 

The man who was then unexpectedly assaulted seemed inclined 
to pause, as he saw his hat breasting the waves towards shore. 

“Pull away,” said the other. ‘“T see a telescope. We are 
watched.” 

“Confound the young devil, that hat will be evidence against 
me!” 

Johnny, on hearing that evidence was regarded as objectionable 
on the part of his captors, began to think how he could add to its 
weight, and at one C tixed his eyes on the hat of the other sailor, 
and made a dart at‘it. But the man was on his guard, and eluded 
the attempt. 

“The last boy that we took for a half-crown ride behaved in the 
same way, didn’t he, Bill?” said the first. 

} : _ course he did,” said the other, “because he was a bad 
OY. 


€ And don’t you remember t that we were at last obliged to give 
him a good dip?” said the first. 
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“ And how quiet he became when he tasted the salt water, 
didn’t he?” said the other. 

“ And how sorry he was for his behaviour when we took him 
back, loaded with John-a-Dories, to his mother!” 

Johnny was not intimidated by this implied threat; on the con- 
trary, in order to supply additional evidence, he took off his own 
cap and set it adrift on the waters. When the men saw what he 
had done, and the boy had taken means to ensure success by jerk- 
ing it towards land, they exchanged looks with a hard pull at the 
oars, but pretended not to heed this fresh maneuvre. The con- 
versation, however, which followed was pregnant with still more 
dreadful threats. 

“Don’t you remember, Bill, just as if it was to-day, how we held 
the other little boy by his breeches head foremost under water for 
three-quarters of an hour?” 

“That was the time to a minute,” responded the other. “ He 
swallowed a deal of salt water, didn’t he?” 

“ A quart a minute was what we calculated at the time.” 

“ Would it ever have come out of him again if his nose and ears 
hadn’t burst open like fishes’ gills?” 

“Never. But though it hurt him terribly, it saved his life in 
the long run.” 

“So it did, for that matter; but who was it laughed, and said 
he looked like a fish out of water?” 

“Why, his own mother, to be sure!” 

“ And who was it threatened to cook him right off ?”’ 

“Tis own mother!” 

“ Another telescope, Bill. Pull away.” 

On hearing this news, which attracted his attention more than 
the fate of the other boy, Johnny stood up in the boat and waved 
his handkerchief as a signal of distress, a use to which it is often 
turned by the fairest of the other sex. 

“You will have to give me that handkerchief presently,” said 
the first sailor, “for I am very clever at tying a boy’s hands and 
legs together in a sailors’ knot.” 

“ And so am I,” said the other. 

“] mean with his own pocket-handkerchief.” 

“ Of course, or where is the merit?” 

The poor little fellow could resist no longer; he looked lovingly 
at the shore, along which James and Mr. ‘T'wisleton were wending 
their homeward way. He thought of his mother, and burst into 
tears. All her anxieties and cautions concerning him glided rapidly 
through his mind; he perceived them in their full force as he con- 
trasted the home scene with his present desolate situation. Never 
would he oppose her gentle remonstrances and wishes again; never 
more would he quit his mother’s side. Her sweet image was pre- 
sent with him, and awakened his affections; he clung to it as a 
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sad and as an only solace. But his grief deepened and his tears 
increased, and as these became chronic he sobbed from the depths 
of a broken heart. He would tell his mother all; and he sat 
bare-headed in the sun, repeating all that had happened, recount- 
ing the tale of the John-a-Dory with the mark of the thumb and 
finger, the miraculous fish, until he thought at last that he might 
never behold her again. Then, in a half-reverie, he talked to the 
men, though he seemed to be talking to himself, his eyes blind 
with tears, his throat choked with rage and emotion. His sobs 
alternated with his words, the last trying’ how fast they could get 
out, the first how fast they could: get in. 

“ ]—don’t want to go fishing; I don’t—want to go fishing ; I 
don’t want—to go fishing; I don’t want to go—fishing!” The 
emphasis in harmony with his distress fell in turn on every word; 
at length the last word, with a double accent of rage and despair, 
went in two, and fishing was uttered with a force that would have 
severed the John-a-Dory’s tail. He varied his passion by vowing 
he would tell his mother, and this was his last resource. But on 
intoning this new service, “ I will tell my mother; I will—tell my 
mo——” worn out with grief and the exhausting heat, he dropped 
asleep with his mother on his lips. 

This was a great relief both to himself and his captors, who 
celebrated the event at the bottle’s mouth—aza miraculous flask that 
passed almost without hands from hand to hand, while not a stroke 
of the oars was lost. 


VI. 
PARTY MOVEMENTS. 


On the day of the abduction another circumstance occurred to 
put Northport into a state of bustle. The town, when it did 
happen to,be disturbed, assumed many of the characteristics of a 
market, in which the market-place was invisible. While James 
was absent with his master, the Marchioness of Clanweary, Mr. 
Twisleton’s sister, and an ambassador’s wife, had arrived, as usual 
without notice, an event which suspended the business of the 
borough, and turned its houses inside out, so that nobody was at 
home when everybody called, and the people were reduced to 
chatting in the streets. The thrill that a carriage and four had 
sent through the borough was universal, and it set all sorts of 
conjectures afloat; it was an opportunity for people’s words to 
obtain credit, so, whatever they wished for they reported to be on 
the point of fulfilment, and as some wished to see Sir Jacob 
Fawkes, and some the sitting members, it was set about that all 
of these would arrive by the morrow, with a view to quarrelling, 
or else of entering into some family compact, on the representation 
of the borough at the long threatened election. 
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It should here be mentioned that the Marchioness of Clanweary 
and Mr. ‘T'wisleton were first cousins of the Bishop of C., and that 
the Bishop of C. was brother-in-law of Sir Jacob Fawkes, so that 
all these were either kith or kin. The bishop had fine estates 
adjoining Slipton, consisting of Pulpiton, Livingston, and God- 
ston, three entire parishes. While the Twisletons were in the 
bishop’s entail, the bishop was not only in the Twisletons, but his 
son was in the Fawkes’s. At the period supposed to be present, 
Vane Twisleton Vane had been blessed for seven years with a 
healthy wife and no children, while the bishop had a grown-up 
son; at that time, therefore, Northport with its boundless sheep- 
walks, rather gravitated towards the owner of Pulpiton, which it 
is necessary to notice here, for it would be otherwise inexplicable 
that between the Marchioness of Clanweary and the Bishop of C. 
there should be a coolness not far short of a breach. The prelate’s 
centre of gravity, however, was not active towards the Cupton 
estates, for Sir Jacob Fawkes had as good a son as he had; that 
centre. therefore, smiled only on one side of its mouth, with a look 
of weakness on the other. 

The Bishop of C., then, had a good footing in the county. Being 
a Tory, he did not interfere in the Twisleton interest, but at all 
times and on all occasions expressed his approval of Mr. Stewart’s 
management of it, and his concurrence in the wisdom of Chancery. 
How could he have done otherwise? Whatever may be said 
against the High Court by the wool-gatherers whom it so justly 
sacks and non-suits, and on whom it sits so heavily, for it has 
great weight, it was not this that modelled Mr. Twisleton, or that 
gave to his countenance the untenanted look of those whom it 
dilapidates. Chancery enabled him, poor man, to make a good 
appearance, it allowed him four suits a year and costs. 

The fond and csnly sister, now just arrived, could not bring 
herself to visit Northport more than once a year, and she did this 
only as a duty, a very painful one toa person of her susceptibilities. 
Her brother’s manners were a great trial to her: to see his once 
elegant figure bent double as if he had never risen from the last 
bow he made at court, and his ten fingers hanging down and 
spread out like starfish at his side! But for her devotion to this 
unfortunate man she received great praise among her circle, and 
how touching is praise in that high sphere which seems to float 
like a balloon between earth and heaven, and never to come down 
except to die! She, fond of her brother almost to a degree of 
latitude, would map out her affection for him to her intimates on 
& commensurate scale, always enlarging it, and at that time it had 
fully reached one inch to the mile. 

None but himself could realise how much Mr. Frere dreaded 
a visit from this flower of the nobility, this sweetest of human 
beings. She had arrived when only Mrs. Frere was at home, the 
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apothecary and the valet, therefore, little dreamed who was 
awaiting their return. There was one comfort ever in store for 
both: it was the way of the female aristocracy towards their in- 
feriors to be always gracious on the first day. The marchioness, 
like the rest of her class, had a portable headache; this she could 
suffer from or set aside at will. She indulged in its use according 
to circumstances; when she was off a journey it was shght, that 
meant that she preferred to be alone; but when her temper was 
at all ruffled it was severe, and it would then even grow intense 
under the least provocation. 

With this slight headache she went at once to her room, and 
having asked Mrs. Frere, who accompanied her there, a few 
general questions, she honoured the sofa, and was left with her 
maid, who knew exactly how to manage for her, and need give 
no trouble beyond the ringing of the bell, the first peal of which 
began without a moment’s delay, and was repeated at intervals of 
five minutes for some hours. 

Keddington having volunteered to proceed in all directions for 
assistance, James Flower resolved to make the best of his wa 
home. His feelings, he said himself, were not enviable. He had 
looked in vain into his horizon, where he saw that the boat went 
faster and faster the more he beckoned. From his horizon he 
turned to his azimuth, and pronounced the name of devil, but 
derived as little solace from below. He could do no more now 
than return, except it were to bear his vexation like a man, and 
that he could do on his way. It so happened that Mr. Twisleton’s 
locomotive organs were full of stops that afternoon, and, that 
anxious as the valet was to hasten on and call for help, he was 
unable to hurry his master. He urged him forwards, sometimes 
with success, but every wave that broke drove Mr. T wisleton back, 
as if it were a bank not to be run on till it had gone to pieces. 
There was a government boat about a mile off; if he could but use 
his legs he*might ask Mr. Nelson, of the coast-guard, to put to 
sea. But nothing would induce him to leave his master, whom 
he continued to urge on, however uselessly, for the breakers made 
oe in the sand as usual, and these had to be leapt at leisure. 

o add to his misery, what did James now perceive but the boat 
he had before noticed being put to sea on an excursion of its own! 
If he could but run and tell them what had happened, the men 
would as soon as not pursue the thieves; this perplexed him, for 
his place had a value, and it was as much as it was worth to save 
another at his master’s expense. In his agony, by way of a last 
effort to move Mr. Twisleton, he cried out, “Gee-up, Borough!” 
The proprietor, on hearing the words, was startled ; he dashed his 
heel against a boulder like a horse struggling up Ludgate-hill, 
and struck a light; he then danced like a bewildered creditor for 
the recovery of his balance, and receded once more in order to 
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obtain an advance. But the disastrous news had found other 


Giles and Tubal, sons of voters, had been lurking about the 
beach, higher up, at the time when the catastrophe occurred, and 
had witnessed the whole scene with inexpressible delight, and 
their glee was heightened when they saw a hat and cap working 
their way from the boat tothe shore. The boys cast lots for their 
share in the prize; the hat fell to Tubal, who put it on, the cap to 
Giles, who ran with it to Northport, under the bright idea of 
earning a reward as the bearer of evil news, and fully impressed 
with a belief that the worse the news was the more rich would be 
the recompense. On the faith of this he quickened his pace, and 
shortly reached the Mrs. Prentis’s door. There he rapped, and 
was confronted by the stern visage of Nancy, which for a moment 
disconcerted his project; but with the thought of earning a shilling 
his courage was restored, and, holding up the cap, he exclaimed: 

“ Master Prentis has got into the water, and is drowned!” 

The unhappy mother came forward; she had heard the words, 
and, with her eyes resting on the cap, her countenance became so 
ghastly that Giles supposed her to be dying. His conscience was 
smitten; not that he had foreseen that his announcement would 
excite any dismay, for he looked only to profit. On_ being 
enlightened on this matter, he was alarmed at what he had done, 
and declared that the young gentleman was not hurt. On this 
Nancy seized him by the arm. 

“Tell the truth this moment,” said she, “ or I will break every 
bone in your body, and pound you to a jelly!” 

Giles now turned pale, and promised to tell everything that he 
had witnessed, and he did so with the fist of Nancy resting on his 
nose. When at length satisfied, she snatched her bonnet as if it 
had been in the wrong, and, without lifting it to her head, ran to 
the house of Mr. Frere, followed by Mrs. Prentis, for a common 
instinct impelled them. 

Mr. Frere met them in the hall; he had just returned from 
Oldhaven. He gave the mother every assurance of Johnny’s final 
safety. He informed her that Mr. Nelson and his men were in 
full chase of the kidnappers, and that the result could not be for a 
moment doubtful. He told her farther that he had met Mr. 
Vinnicomb on the road, who by that time would be at Oldhaven 
to receive Johnny when he landed there, which he must do, for 
the coastguard crew had gone out to sea with a view to drive the 
other boat into harbour. 

Having thus comforted her, he added that, had she not called, 
he should have visited her at once, and have offered her every 
assistance within his means; that, indeed, he should have returned 
to Oldhaven himself, and have awaited the boy’s safe arrival, had 


not Mr. Vinnicomb prevailed on him to proceed homewards and 
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in the facts, lest exaggerated accounts of what had happened 
should reach her. 

The shock of hope was almost as great as the shock of despair 
which had recently smitten her heart, and from neither did she re- 
cover. She trembled violently. When able to give utterance to 
words, she said: 

“ Oh, Mr. Frere! what shall I do if he is-lost?” 

Her look of agony pierced him, as with both her hands on his 


arm she rested for support, and wept. 
“Tt is impossible | Your fears are groundless, dear madam,” said 


Mr. Frere, reassuring her. 

She only repeated, with a bewildered look: 

“Tf he should be lost!” 

“ James Flower was a stupid fellow,” said Mr. Frere. 

“ Qh no,” she replied; “it was not his fault. He could not have 
helped it. I know too well who has done this. No one could 
have been aware of the danger but myself.” 

“ What further would you wish to have done?” said Mr. Frere. 
“T will go myself.” 

“Oh, Mr. Frere, how deeply do I feel your kindness! Will you 
take me with you? for I must go,-too.” 

“T will indeed,” said Mr. Frere. “Sit down and compose 
yourself; while the gig is being got ready, I will have a few words 
with my Lady Clanweary, who has arrived.” 

“T will return for a minute to my mother,” said Mary Prentis. 

Nancy Brown, to leave no means unturned, had in the mean 
time rushed to Mr. Wynn’s, making it up with her bonnet as she 
went along, and setting it on her head in token of reconciliation. 
She encountered James on her way, and gave him a look that he 
never forgot, without stopping to salute him. The unfortunate 
valet, ready to sink under his own weight, stood at the door of 
Mrs. Prentis as she re-entered, and awaited the reproaches which 
he considered due. How great, then, was his surprise when she 
took him by the hand, and told him that she had been assured of 
her son’s safety ! 

To return to an earlier hour in the day, let it be mentioned that 
Mr. Vinnicomb’s spy-glass had been the first to reveal the abduc- 
tion: the land-surveyor had discovered what was passing, and 
made it a subject of communication to Captain Bray. The sea- 
faring man raised his glass, and, having turned it towards the 
downs to gratify his contempt for his rival, walked away, not, 
however, to neglect, but to investigate and act upon the informa- 
tion, as if it had not been derived through another. 

While Mary Prentis tried to calm her perturbed spirit in the 
embraces of her own kind mother, Mr. Frere had a short interview 
with his not over-welcome visitant, the Marchioness of Clanweary. 
The illustrious lady, averse to business after a long journey, readily 
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excused his haste when he told her the purport of it. The story 
of Johnny’s abduction interested her extremely, and what little she 
was able to collect about the boy and his relations excited in her a 
desire to learn more. This she did not betray to Mr, Frere; for 
an inquisitive lady, if she has tact, makes a point of concealing the 
birth of her curiosity. But as soon as Mr, Frere had left the 
house she was well enough to receive Mrs. Frere, and from her she 
extracted so many little particulars, and so few tangible ones con- 
cerning the Prentis-Fairfax family, that she resolved, after hearing 
all the gossip that Mr. Frere could supply her with, to have an 
interview with Mary Prentis herself. 


Vil. 


THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 


Nancy Brown did not hesitate to seek admittance at Mr. 
Wynn’s through the medium of a double knock at the door, and 
one so sonorous and persistent that it startled every inmate of the 
house. So much for the urgency of her errand ; but, out of con- 
sideration for the family, who were never prepared for visitors, and 
therefore kept them waiting outside, the worthy creature placed 
herself in view of the window, for she was sure that one would be 
set to peep, and by that device she obtained ready admission. She 
found all the Wynns at home; indeed, the ladies did not go out 
more than once or twice a week, and the boys, though fond of the 
streets, did not generally sally forth until nightfall on account of 
their shabby clothes. One sometimes meets with a dirty family of 
the middle class, though not often strictly dirty in all respects, in- 
cluding linen, skin, rooms, and even the washhand jug and basin. 
The rectory house was filthy from top to bottom; water was 
unequal to the cleansing of it, so rapidly did it change that plenti- 
ful element into mud. The passage wall was covered with hand- 
marks, and they were so distinct, that had they been stratified 
they would have served, geologically speaking, to identify a human 
epoch. The dining-room was on the left; there sat Mrs. Wynn 
and her children all the day long. The study was on the right ; 
there sat Mr. Wynn with his dogs, his guns, and his sermons. 

Mrs. Wynn had a sentiment about her, and a humour, which 
tendered her very attractive; she was highly popular with her boys 
and girls. Mr. Wynn was less genial in his omestic circle than 
his lady, but in all other company was most hearty. This happy 
couple understood each other, and got on extremely well by 

ving one another alone. 

Nancy, not to waste her time, asked leave to speak to Mr. Wynn 

€ moment that she was ushered into the sitting-room; and she 
asked so earnestly, notwithstanding all attempts to draw from her 
282 
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the object of her visit, that one of the boys was sent into the study 
to announce her. 

“ Who is it, boy, eh?” said the rector, who had always the fear 
of a tradesman dom his eyes, and had the habit of kneading his 
waistcoat-pocket, as if to take stock of all his ready cash. “ Nancy 
Brown is it? Devil take her! Ask her in.” 

Bob Wynn acted as messenger, and having shown Nancy into 
the portly presence of his father, he returned to the others, and 
began at once to mimic the sort of interview that had commenced 
in the study between Nancy and “ father.” He had the great re- 
quisite for pantomime; he was ugly, and was, therefore, able to 
take most people off in perfection. The party whom he enter- 
tained, while he personated his father and the maid, went off into 
fits of laughter, which was the more difficult to repress from the 
danger there was of its being heard in the opposite apartment. 

“Bob, my dear,” said Mrs. Wynn, “I would give the world 
to know what it is about; now do step to the door and listen!” 

Bob at once obeyed, starting on tip-toe to increase the humour 
of the scene, grimacing as he went, and holding up his fore-finger 
as if to warn his boots not to creak, an error they were not likel 
to commit, for their creaking days had long been over. He let 
the sitting-room door wide open that his admirers might see him 
apply his right ear to the keyhole of the study, and, as he stooped, 
he stretched his arm across the passage, gesticulating with atten- 
tive finger, as if to mark the sense of what he was hearing. He 
would then rub his ear to imply that the draught was somewhat 
strong, then eagerly listen again, while his mother, fondly feeling 
the comedy to be inimitable, could only in the short intervals when 
she stopped laughing to draw her breath, entreat him to tell her 
what it was all about. 

It was not long before Bob had to retreat, for Mr. Wynn 
opened his door and called for the boys, who obeyed his summons 
with alacrity. 

“Tt is this, you see, boys; Bob, you must look to it at once. 
The fact is—as Nancy Brown will tell you—so lose no time ; Mrs. 
Prentis has lost her son. Some rascals—a set of blackguards— 
have carried him off in their boat; God only knows what for! 
Now, you and your brothers just step out a minute and ask James 
Flower about it; he will tell you which way the fellows went. It 
was to Oldhaven; there is not a doubt about the matter. See 
what you can do to help the boy’s poor mother; see to it yoursell, 
Bob; you can take the dog-cart, can’t you? Now go, and lose no 
time; how hot it is to-day !” 

The boys rushed in all directions for their hats, to the side- 
board, to the sofa, to the chair, to the floor, and the front door 
slamming after them, the scuffle ceased. Mrs. Wynn and her girls, 


familiarly distinguished as Pretty and Plainy, crowded Nancy into 
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a triangle of the Graces, looking sad and inquisitive; while the 
rector, finding his opportunity at this juncture, kneaded his waist- 
coat, then plunging his hand into his breeches pocket as if he had 
missed something, hustled back into his den. 

“Dear me, how shocking, Nancy; tell me if it is really true? 
What could it be for, and how did it happen? I have never 
heard of such a thing in all my life!” exclaimed Mrs. Wynn, 
while her girls stood looking on with their mouths wide open. 

“Tf the young gentlemen should learn anything, I hope they 
will call and tell my mistress,” said Nancy, as she prepared for 
departure. 

“Yes, that they will, you may rely on it,” said Mrs. Wynn; 
“but stay a moment; I insist on your taking a glass of wine.” 

On this she hurried to the sideboard and produced the decanter. 

How difficult it is to give a portrait in these photographic days, 
when every one has a dozen, unlike the original and unlike each 
other. Mrs. Wynn ought not to be represented without a de- 
canter grasped firmly within her thin and pallid hand. Her squint 
was then full of hospitality, while her cheek bones, always tinted, 
seemed to stand out in higher relief than ever. Who could doubt 
that she was kind-hearted when they beheld her thus, or as she 
uttered the oft-repeated words, “ Take a drop more—now do, it 
can never hurt you!” 

But Nancy could not be prevailed upon to drink or to gossip, 
and was quickly gone. 

The wild youths, than whom the country at large afforded no 
better sample of an unwashed gentility, were ever ready for ex- 
citement when it offered, and they rushed at it now with a sort of 
frenzy. They leapt down the steps, and plunged like cavalry 
through the streets, tearing up the road with their hob-nailed 
boots, volleying forth slang, vying with each other in the halloo, 
and the whistle made doubly shrill by the insertion of fingers into 
mouths, which even then seemed scarcely full, or barking like 
dogs, and crowing like the cock, while they shook their black, 
carrotty, and auburn locks, as if in defiance of all beholders. 

They troubled themselves very little with James Flower beyond 
ascertaining from him what part of the coast he thought oleae 
Prentis was bound for; but on the easy man confirming the general 
opinion that it must be Oldhaven, they proceeded in a new order 
of march to the stable, four abreast, to put the ponyto. The dog- 
cart was a strange-looking trap, of a red colour picked out with 
bright yellow, with an immovable blind at the back, of the 
Venetian order. The vehicle resembled a kennel on wheels, the 
oo so when the noses of crowded dogs sported between the bars 

ind. 

It had been arranged during the march that Bob of the black 
curls, who was the eldest, should be the driver, and that Peter of 
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the red should occupy his left, while Sam and Simon of the 
auburn and yellow locks should hold on to the iron rail. And it 
was thus they started: Bob upright with his hat stuck on awry like 
the leaning tower of Pisa, and aping all the fashion of the turf as 
he bowled along. Though laughed at by his brothers as they bit 
the dust in his rear, he kept his eye steadily on the road, which 
was bad at the best of times, but had lately been terribly cut up by 
waggon-wheels, for it was the rutting season. 

efore they had got half way the road became so execrable, 
that Bob turned his pony’s head to the turf alongside, for it was 
smooth and inviting, and this gave relief to the foot, who could 
there, under more favourable auspices, keep up their runnin 
laugh. The noise of the wheels and the rolling of the dust 
having ceased, the fun waxed louder, interrupted only by the 
pony breaking at times into an innocent gallop on its mistakin 
the grass for a free country. On these easy terms they went on for 
some time, Bob relaxing now and then in his dignity, and slow! 
turning his head to the foot division to convey their chaff back to 
them, as it were, in person. When his hat moved round like the 
earth, which it resembled in its brown colour, and described the 
first half of its elliptic, a shrewd observation was sure to follow; 
but it performed this half revolution once too often, the dog-cart, 
for want of guidance, bounding over a ditch instead of taking its 
circuit. Bob and Peter were tossed; it was on the horns of a 
dilemma, for they had either to be hurt in their fall or have it 
broken by the water, and it happened fortunately for them that 
they descended knee deep into the ditch. Sam and Simon were 
taken equally unawares, and were flung aside, but soon recovered 
their feet, to perceive that the shafts were broken, and that the 
pony had stopped and turned round, to report himself to the 
astonished Bob, who in the agony of the moment held fast by the 
reins. 

Peter was soon out of the mire; but Bob, as if to think where 
he was or to ask what had happened, deliberated for a moment 
knee-deep. He had the aspect of one who, struck by his own 
thoughts, had found them to fall very little short of thunder. He 
was pale as ashes, nor was this unbecoming to his sunburnt coun- 
tenance, nor was the freckled complexion of Peter a shade less 
white; indeed, when they faced each other, it was ashes to ashes, 
not in a grave sense, but to the life. And the simile might even 
be prolonged ; for when Sam and Simon, who had collected on them 
bushels enough to have ransomed a king, stood together, it was 
literally dust to dust. But they had fared the best; and leaning 
forward with their hands on their knees, they indulged in a laugh 
at Bob, which roused him to a sense of his situation, for he ex- 


pressed, somewhat mockingly, the fear that he was a little wet, and 
that the shafts were a little broken. 
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The Wynn expedition having broken down thus unexpectedly, 
may be said to have so far failed; but the lads were not to be 
cheated out of their fun, and pushed forward as best they could, 
taking it in turn to lead the pony and drag the cart. Mr, Frere, 
with Mrs. Prentis, did not overtake them on the road, but on 

assing the wheelwright’s, they saw a crowd of boys, half natives, 
alf Wynns, who, like medical students, were collected round the 
broken shafts, and were watching the process of setting them. 

The Wynns asked the natives what they wanted, and frowned 
at them; the natives moved a little aside, in acknowledgment of 
the question, and that was all. The apothecary gave the sons of 
the clergy a meaning glance, with his bushy eyebrows raised ex- 
pressively, as he hastened by. 

“ How far is it to the beach, dear Mr. Frere?” said Mrs, Prentis, 
on reaching the suburb of the tewn—almost the only words she 
had spoken on her way. 

“We are within a minute of it,” replied Mr. Frere, as his 
wheels grazed the pavement, which it wanted, for, like that of 
Northport, it was grass-grown. 

“How empty it looks,” said she, for nothing could look other- 
wise to her without her child. 

“Tt is always so except on market-days,” replied Mr. Frere, 
who, as he spoke, touched his hat to a passer-by. 

The eyes of Mrs. Prentis alighted on the individual whom the 
apothecary had saluted; the man avoided her look, but appeared 
conscious of it, and hastened his pace. 

“ What is the matter, my dear madam; are you ill ?” said Mr. 
Frere, with solicitude, for he observed that the colour had faded 
from her cheeks. 

“Do not lose a moment, there is mischief close at hand! What 
do you know of the man we have just passed? ” 

“You mean Mr. Hervey, the bishop’s agent; he manages the 
estates of Pulpiton, Livingstone, and Godston.” 

“Ts it possible ?” asked Mrs. Prentis, whose colour had returned, 
but only to prove more unfast than ever. 

. “He has been in the situation some little time,” said Mr. 
rere. 

“And by the name of Hervey?” ejaculated the unhappy 
mother. 


VIIl. 


THE HUE AND CRY. 


Mary Prentis now dreaded that her utmost misgivings were 
realised: that Hervey had accomplished the cruel purpose of her 
enemies, and deprived her for ever of her child. She knew the 
ness and servility of that man, and to have encountered him 
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in this hour of trial was to asspciate him with her worst apprchen- 
sions. The fact of his being alone did not diminish her fears, for 
he might have succeeded in carrying out his diabolical ends through 
the instrumentality of the very men whom he alone could have 
employed to capture her son. He had perhaps waited to see the 
wide waste of waters interposed between the boy and all who had 
hastened to his rescue, to then retire from the scene of action, 
secure in the fulfilment of his mission. She had lost sight of him 
for years, from the time when the troubles of her life began; and 
the encounter brought back the past with a vividness that for a 
moment almost supplanted her present sorrow. 

They had reached that part of the town where the road tra- 
versed the beach, as it led onwards over distant downs to other 
ports. They then stopped, when their attention was drawn to an 
unusually busy scene. The apothecary drew up at an inn, and 
having assisted his fair companion to alight, gave his equipage in 
charge to the ostler. The eyes of Mary Prentis rapidly scanned 
the water; she perceived a boat at some distance manned b 
several of the coastguard pulling with all their strength for the 
shore, while a crowd gathered on the beach was busily engaged at 
the water’s edge. A postchaise was in advance, passing rapidly 
on, and the sight of this excited the most deadly fear in her soul, 
lest it should be bearing from her sight what was dearest to her in 
the world. The crowd had began to disperse even before she 
could reach it; and as it opened before her she beheld, with relief 
indescribable, her beloved boy with Mr. Vinnicomb, the two 
sailors engaged in close altercation with them as they approached 
her. The boat of the kidnappers had landed, and Mr. Vinnicomb, 
with others whom he had hastily got together, had received the 
villains at a moment when there had been yet time for them to put 
their purpose into execution. 

Mary Prentis ran forward and seized Johnny in her arms; she 
kissed him with all the vehemence of love, and wept as she em- 
braced him. 

“Shall I order you a chaise?’ said Mr. Frere, who looked on 
like many others, deeply moved at what was passing. 

“Yes, pray do, dear Mr. Frere,” replied she. “Oh how much 
I thank you; how grateful am I to heaven, and to the friends who 
have saved my child!” 

She then gave her hand to Mr. Vinnicomb, and was only able 
to say, “ How can I repay your goodness!” 

The two men then began to make a pretence of asking for their 
fare, assuming an air of indignation, for Mr. Vinnicomb had 
already repelled their insolent demand in no very measured 
terms. 

“You wicked, wicked wretches!” said Mary Prentis; “how 


could you dare to rob me of my child? I know your employers, 
and I will have you punished.” 
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“Did you say we robbed you? Bill, did you hearthat? Well, 
if that isn’t good, I shall never know what is!” 

“You stole him away, you infamous creatures! How can you 
look his mother in the face?” 

“ Well, now, Bill,” replied the spokesman, ‘TI have heard the 
like of many things in my time, but never the like of this! Why, 
didn’t the boy say he wanted to have a row to Oldhaven, and that 
his mother would pay the fare? Ask the boy himself—he won’t 
tell you a story.” 

“You asked me if I should like to see a John-a-Dory, ‘and when 
I was in the boat you would not take me back.” 

“Didn’t you say, little gentleman, that your mother was waiting 
for you here, and that if we would take you across she would pay 
us half-a-crown ?” , 

“No, I did not,” replied Johnny, unabashed at the man’s ef- 
frontery. 

“You did not, you artful little cruiser? Where do you expect 
to go to when you die?” 

f Say no more, my dear, to this daring villain; let us leave the 
ace.” 

“Who are you?” said the man; “come, pay down the money, 
and there is an end of the matter.” 

The long-boat was approaching fast, and to stay was becoming 
unpleasant to the two men, who having set up their plea, were 
anxious to make good their escape. 

: “Come along, Bill; we will learn if there is any law to be had 
ere.” 

This speech produced a jeer from the crowd. 

“ That little sinner, anyhow, will come to no good; but I think 
there is such a thing as a constable to be had before he does worse, 
so, Bill, come along.” 

Another jeer succeeded, mingled with laughter. 

; _— if that is your game, come on,” said the man, showing 
ght. 

“Would it not be the best plan to have the men arrested?” 
said Mr. Vinnicomb to Mr. Frere. 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Prentis; “it has become too public 
already.” 

The men were soon out of sight. Relieved of their presence, 
the fond mother took her boy in her arms and kissed his forehead 
as she carried him bare-headed to the chaise, which had driven 
round. Mr. Frere and Mr. Vinnicomb having seen them off, 
ey the arrival of the long-boat, which was fast making way 
to land. 

The four Wynns were not long in following the various + se 
to the beach, which they reached in time to witness the landing of 


Mr. Nelson and party, the foremost of whom was Captain Bray, 
who leapt ashore with all the dash of an invader. 
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Finding that the men whom he had pursued and driven into 
Oldhaven were not there to give an account of themselves, the 
captain made an onslaught on his rival Vinnicomb, unrestrained 
by the respectability of Mr. Frere. 

“So you have let the fellows escape! Is this what you call 
coming to the rescue, surveying the rascals, and wishing them 
good day? But if there is a hue and cry and posse comitatus on 
dry land, we will catch the rascals yet!” And here he swore a 
sea-oath that resounded like a supplement to a universal storm. 

“The boy is safe and the lady is satisfied,” said Mr. Vinni- 
comb; “and I appeal to Mr. Nelson whether that is not enough.” 

“T suspect they are smugglers,” said Mr. Nelson, “so we must 
catch them if we can. Which way did they take?” 

“We met them,” said Bob Wynn. “Come along!” And he 
and his brothers led the way. 

They formed the first contribution of the posse, tearing up the 
beach as they ran, followed by Bray, Nelson, and the crowd. On 
reaching the street the sons of the clergy set up the hue; Bray, 
Nelson, and the crowd set up the cry; this drew together the 
second contribution. On turning the corner of the street, like all 
other corners an inn, the sons of the clergy gave vent to another 
hue; Bray, Nelson, and the crowd to another ery; this drew to- 
gether the stabulary force and their leisuresome companions, who, 
without taking their hands out of their pockets, subscribed to the 
call; and this was the third contribution. 

Up to this time the voice of Bray, accustomed to outdo a storm, 
was audible above the rest, drowning every other as it swam over 
the crowd, with the exception of the noise issuing from the sons of 
the clergy and peculiar to themselves. But now Nelson stood 
forward and took the posse in hand with the skill of a Commander, 
R.N. He sent the hue whistling and halloomg down one lane, the 
cry down another, each headed by sons of the clergy, and backed 
by the reward of five pounds, he driving one party on, and Bray 
another, until the town was scoured and the neighbourhood roused. 
But up to the time of going to press that day, which is always on 
the eve of an event, no result was brought about, though the en- 
thusiasm had not in any degree abated, and an arrest was expected 
to be heard of hourly. 

Mary Prentis, with her darling in her embrace, was not long in 
reaching Northport. During the hour and a half of her absence 
Nancy Brown had not sat down. She went from Mr. Wynn’s to 
comfort Mrs. Fairfax, from home again to Mr. Frere’s to learn 
what had been settled there, and thence home to Mrs. Fairfax 
again with the fresh comfort that she had gathered; then she 
started off to Mr. Vinnicomb’s to find that he was in pursuit by 
sland, and to Captain Bray’s to learn that he had thor an expe- 
dition by sea; and this being additional comfort, she took it home 
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to Mrs. Fairfax, a lady whose life had at one time been troubled 
and stormy, but on emerging into calm had appeared to set fair 
for ever. Nancy, unable to disturb the peaceful and resigned 
spirit to whom she brought a fresh relay of comfort every quarter 
of an hour, and equally unable to settle down in quiet by its side, 
took up her place on the stairs, and with her bonnet strings lashing 
the air, gave utterance to the expression, “ That dolt, that idiot 
James!” From the stairs she went to the kitchen, and there pro- 
claimed him a blockhead ; and thence, as if for no other purpose, 
she proceeded to the scullery, and emphatically declared him to be 
an ass. She did not remain long in any one place, lest her con- 
science should reproach her for what she said there, but hastened 
from spot to spot; and having proclaimed him a pitiful nigger in 
the coal-cellar, she strided up-stairs, and called him a sleepy- 
headed booby in every chamber and attic that the house con- 
tained, except in Johnny’s, and there, her spirit suddenly hushed, 
she gave way to a flood of tears. 

Poor Mrs. Fairfax! she who had not become one in the ordi- 
nary way by the mild encroachments of death, but who had been 
struck a widow—she who had never rallied from that awful and 
most sudden blow, did not remain listless; but, with hands clasped 
in resignation, she paced the solitary chambers like a memory of 
old transported along new paths and into new times, a sort of 
stranger on her way to heaven, between which and the happy 
days she had outlived there was no home. She, too, left a few 
words in every chamber—not human ones, like the fitful broken- 
hearted Nancy’s, but divine ones that befit a broken heart. These 
fragments of prayer, gathered up into baskets, sufficed to feed the 
world, for, fitted together, they formed the most beautiful one that 
has yet descended from and been returned by the pious to heaven; 
and that is the Lord’s Prayer. And she was blessed by the return 
of her daughter richly laden with treasure; Mary and Johnny 
were at home again. 

O ye joys of peace, the recompense of the just and faithful, the 
earnings of the distressed! gleaned after a troubled vintage, un- 
known to most save through an opaque heaven of thirsty, blighting 
rays! be ye the good mother’s reward! 

Her child is safe, her tears drop like juice from the ripe cluster 
of her affections. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE IN FRANCE. 


RomAIN CaLpaAs having failed to obtain honours at college, dis- 
covered one day, when certain deficiencies in his pocket had ren- 
dered his repasts of the most slender description, that he was ad- 
mirably adapted for the civil service, in any one of its numerous 
branches. He accordingly obtained a sheet of foolscap, and wrote 
in his best hand, which was execrable, a request for employment in 
the offices of His Excellency the Minister of the National Equili- 
brium. Having got this signed by a person who knew him, and 
who would have signed twenty testimonials merely to get rid of 
him, he obtained a dozen or more signatures from frequenters of 
the same café, and from others who knew nothing about him 
whatsoever. 

Thanks to such powerful protection, Romain Caldas received a 
nomination to a competitive examination, for passing which he 
was much more indebted to the drain made upon his imaginative 
faculties, than upon his reminiscences of len, Despite his 


execrable fist, he came out No. 83, and at the expiration of nine- 
teen months from the time of his passing, he received an appoint- 
ment as supernumerary in the offices of the ministry. It was high 
time; he had been living for weeks past upon the large sum of 


one franc thirty-five centimes received in payment of a daily con- 
tribution to “ Bilboquet,” a journal of literature and finance (as if 
the two could possibly go together), and that very day his tailor 
had been unusually pressing for arrears due: 

“T have got my appointment!” exclaimed Caldas, in triumph, 
to Pére Krugenstern—the Bohemians of Paris always designate 
their restaurateurs and tailors as their fathers—“ but,” he added, 
in a lower tone, “I have no clothes in which to present myself.” 

The worthy Swabian, without saying a word, took out his 
chalk, his tape, and his note-book, and set to work taking the 
measure of his client, who, he found, had decidedly lost flesh. 

“You shall have a suit of black to-morrow,” he said, when he 
had finished. “A client in the civil service—that is quite an- 
other thing.” 

Krugenstern did his best, and Caldas seconded his efforts. He 
presented himself at the ministerial offices fresh, clean, and pre- 
possessing. He addressed himself to a man in a brown livery, 
who was seated reading a newspaper at a stove. The latter 
turned round, glanced at the black coat to see if there was a bit 
of red nbbon at the button-hole, and not seeing it, resumed his 
reading. 

“ Monsieur,” persisted Caldas. 
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“ At the end of the passage,” growled the. politician in livery. 
Caldas pursued his journey to the end of the corridor. There he 
found two more men in brown liveries sipping their coffee. One 


of them condescended to take his letter of nomination from him, 

placed it in a bundle, and resumed his coffee. Caldas took a seat. 

At the expiration of three-quarters of an hour he ventured to in- 
uire if the bundle was going up to the minister. 

“The chief of the personality never receives before two o'clock,” 
the attendant replied, without turning his head. 

It was just twelve. It was hot om stupid in that wainscoated 
ante-chamber, but it was snowing out of doors, so Caldas made up 
his mind to stay. 

“ Well,” he thought to himself, “if I have not more to do than 
these liveried specimens of the civil service, I shall be able to 
diversify the austerity of my bureaucratic labours with an occa- 
sional article for ‘ Bilboquet.’ ” 

Suddenly a bell rang; the two men, who had been reclining 
drowsily after their coffee, sprang up as if moved by a spring. 

“Monsieur, the chief of the personality is visible,” said one of 
them, as he showed him into a we room, one quarter of which 
was enclosed in a screen. But Caldas had the instinct of strategy, 
and, doubling round the screen, he found himself in presence of 
the formidable head of the ministerial personality. 

M. le Campion, the said chief and chevalier of innumerable 
orders, is a man of less than average height, with a bald head, 
which is a kind of official repertory for acces and offices. He is 
perfectly intimate with the history, antecedents, and existing cir- 
cumstances, of every one of the ministerial employés. But he 
keeps his knowledge to himself. Some people have heard him 
talk, but none ever heard him reply to a question, Promotion 
and advancement are in his hands, and when he issues forth with the 
inevitable official umbrella under his arm, every one takes off his 
hat, but no one knows his opinions any more than they do his age. 
Both alike are involved in the same profound mystery. 

Caldas stood before this important personage hat in hand, awed 
by the silent majesty of his reception. He could hear his heart 
beat beneath his waistcoat of English manufacture. At length 
the redoubtable chief condescended to perceive that there was 
some one there. 

“M. Romain Caldas,” vouchsafed the official, as he looked first 
at the letter, then at the young man from head to foot, asif taking 
his administrative measure. “ You are a candidate for employ- 
ment, what do you know?” 

“T hope to make myself useful. I am accustomed to work. I 
have written a few things—trifles trul 

Caldas stopped short. Had he thrown the inkstand at the head 
of the chief, the countenance of the latter could not have expressed 
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greater horror and indignation, -He perceived at once that he had 
made a false move, and he hastened to retract: 

“A few essays on serious subjects—political economy, and 
statistics,” he mumbled forth. 

“Oh!” said the chief, rising from the reclined position which 
the first intelligence had thrown him into. “I tell you what, 
young man, the administration numbers several literary men of 
eminence and distinction on its list, but they are all—without an 
exception—execrable employés.” 

So saying he rang a bell. The man in brown livery made his 
appearance. | 

“Conduct this young gentleman to M. Mareschal,” he said; 
and then, turning to Caldas, he added, “The chief of your divi- 
sion.” And he turned his back upon him with that urbanity 
which is so distinguishing a feature of the so-called “ civil” service. 

Caldas followed his guide along several dark passages, up and 
down several steps, from one story to another, and from one wing 
to another, till at last he said to himself, “It is no wonder ‘that 
one half of the business is never done, there are too many turnings 
in this seraglio.” Then he was about to lift his hat to two gentle- 
men in black, when the glitter of steel chains round their necks 
caught his eye. “ One must be cautious here, I see,” he added 
mentally. At length, with feeling of relief somewhat akin to that 
felt by a shipwrecked mariner who touches land, he was ushered 
into the study of M. Mareschal. 

M., Mareschal received the young man kindly. 

He was one of those rare officials who can speak to an inferior 
without insisting upon crushing him beneath the weight of his im- 
portance, 


* You do a little in the literary way I believe, Monsieur Caldas?” 
observed M. Mareschal. 

“Non bis in idem,” said Caldas to himself, who occasionally 
read the bulletins of Jules Janin. “I never wrote a line in my 
life,” he replied. 

The coward disavowed his lares. The dark passages and the 


still more imposing receptions had terrified him out of his self- 


dependence. 

* Well, I give you a week to part from your occupations, what- 
ever they are. At the end of that time come here. You shall 
have a desk in M. Ganivet’s office. He is well affected towards 
literary men. Indeed, I think he pretends to write himself.” 

Caldas found his way out of the offices of the Inquisition as 
am as the difficulties of the labyrinth would permit. Once in 

e ae air, he wiped his brow and jumped into a cab. 

“To the theatre at Grenelle!” he'shouted to the driver. 

Six weeks had now elapsed since the heart of Caldas had been 
fired by the auburn hair of Mademoiselle Celestine. But his 
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means had not permitted him to testify his affection. Things were 
now altered, and mademoiselle condescended to accept an invita- 
tion to sup at Magny’s. But on passing the establishment of the 
Grand Condé she ee out that her shawl was torn. 

b4 


“ Ah!” she said, “if you really loved me?” 

Caldas had not broken his fast that day; but he bought the 
shawl. At supper he informed the young lady that he had a 
ministerial appomtment—at he did not know how many francs a 
month. Promotion was sure and rapid (this was at the second 
bottle), and he hoped soon to make her a present of a carriage, 
with two grey horses. 

“Oh, I shall always love you!” ejaculated the delighted young 
lady, “and I will come and see you every thirty-first of the 
month. I suppose that is the day on which you receive your 
salary.” 

The morning that he had to enter upon his official duties, Caldas 
had to go without breakfast. M. Ganivet, to whom he presented 
himself, was the embodiment of unctuousness. The stereot 
incarnation of “I have the honour to be, sir, your very humble 
and obedient servant.” Caldas was as much taken aback by his ex- 
cessive urbanity as he had been by the superciliousness of the 
other. He saw through it, however, in a moment. It was the 
mask put on to conceal the reality. To the questions put to him 
as to his age, family, and occupations, he replied, however, with 
the candour of youth; and when the chief had satisfied himself, 
he gave him a ticket: “21st division, section 17, 9th bureau, 
letter X.” 

“Now,” he said, “go to your office. You will find your 
colleagues industrious gentlemanly young men, and they will tell 
you what todo. The fourth door to the left.” 

Caldas issued forth in high spirits, opened the fourth door to the 
left, and received a baked apple in his eye. 

“Can’t you read?” shouted out a youth mounted on a stool. 
“Don’t you see on the door the ae is not admitted till two 

o'clock?” 

“But I am not the public,” piteously exclaimed Caldas, rubbing 
his eye. “Iam an employé in this office.” 

“'Tiens!” said another, who had got hold of the tongs to resist 
intrusion. “It is a new comer.” 

“Just come in time, sir,” said a third; “we are overwhelmed 
with work. Here is a desk for you.” 

But before Caldas could be seated, the one with the tongs ad- 
ministered a well-directed blow upon the back of the too officious 
clerk. The latter resented it by throwing the stool intended for 
Caldas at the enemy. The battle became animated and general. 
Caldas, pushed about, without knowing which party to ide with, 
got upon the desk. At this conjuncture the door opened, and the 
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chief clerk walked in. M. Rafflard was a little bilious, wrinkled 


old man, who only shaved once a week, wore a velvet cap, an old 
paletét, which had been for twenty-five seme in his desk, and was 
very grave, very idle, and still more solemnly incompetent. He 
had been twenty-five years a clerk, and never got promoted 
beyond the head of an office. This was attributed, as was also his 
incapacity, to a gastritis — about by ambition, which had 
gone inwards, just as the measles are apt to do. 

“Gentlemen!” exclaimed M. Rafflard, “can you never be 
serious? You will ruin the reputation of the office.” 

The reply to this was the sudden removal of his velvet cap with 
the tongs. 

“ How stupid, Monsieur Basquin,” the chief grumbled ; “ you 
know you vill give me a cold.” 

“Don’t give it back till he sneezes,” shouted one. 

“What will you give to have it back?” inquired another. 

“Nothing,” replied the chief. “I have not an income of twelve 
thousand francs a year, like you, Monsieur Gérondeau.” 

Caldas turned round to examine the phenonomal biped with 
twelve thousand francs a years. Matters in the mean time calmed 
down. M. Rafflard handed Caldas some paper to cut into half- 
sheets, as he was a new comer; Nourrisson sat down to a sketch he 
was finishing off; Gérondeau buried himself in the pages of La 
Patrie. ‘The momentary quietude was, however, soon disturbed 
by the entrance of the “garcon,” or attendant on the office. It 
was evident that the said gargon was on the best of terms with 
the employés, for his appearance was hailed with shouts of “ Ah, 
Népomucéne! and how do your amours prosper? How fares it 
with the pretty milkmaid?” ‘This was so old a joke in the oftice, 
that the said milkmaid must have become a milkwoman since it 
was first started. Népomucéne shut the door carefully behind 
bim, and then, with a look of mystery, said: 

“You have not heard? The wife of the seeond chief in the 
medical department.” 

“Well, what of her?” 

“Qh! a strange affair. The lamp-boy told me all about it. 
Monsieur Ravineux is, you know, by no means handsome. 
Madame used to receive M. de Gandes, one of the secretaries— 
you know him ?—at her house at Auteuil when monsieur dined in 
town. When this occurred, madame used to put a white cravat 
on her husband, so that M. de Gandes should be aware of the fact. 
Unfortunately, the other day, madame was ill. M. Ravineux 
enly finding a white cravat, put it on. M. de Gandes saw the 
signal, hurried off to Auteuil, and was caught—flagrante delicto 
—by the husband.” Garcons in office also read Jules Janin. 

“What a stupid!” was the unanimous verdict. “ Well, what 
% there for lunch?” 


> 
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“ What you please, gentlemen. Cotelettes, saucissons, rognons, 

lantine?” 

“ And you, sir?” This to Caldas, as a new comer. 

“T have no appetite,” responded poor Romain, who was in 
reality suffering from the gnawings of gastric juice. 

“Nor I either,” sighed Gérondeau; “ but I lunch, nevertheless.” 

The most serious occupation of the day at the offices of the 
National Equilibrium was now entered upon with customar 
diligence. enn were hurrying to and fro; nothing was heard 
but the tingling of plates and glasses, and the quick play of knives 
and forks. The corridors were redolent of culinary odours. Any 
one who wishes” to see a ministerial office at its zenith of bustle 
should visit it, as he does the Zoological Gardens, at feeding time. 
Not after it, as we have done, and seen little tables at the end of 
each corridor covered with fragments of steaks, chops, sausages, 
and mouldy cheese, and glasses reeking with pale ale and brown 
stout—disjecta membra of a brief festivity. There are varieties 
in man as a feeding animal. One devours mountains of chareu- 
terie, another eats a bit of dry bread; one drinks water, another 
wine, a third, alas! cognac. 

Monsieur Gérondeau lunched, or déjeunéd, as the French have 
it, upon a dozen oysters, half a truffled partridge, a barbel aux 
fines herbes, a slice of roquefort, a duchesse pear, and a bottle of 
sauterne. 

“ Bother it, my egg is boiled hard!” shouted M. Rafflard. 

“ Never mind, I will buy it for my salad,” ejaculated Nourrisson. 

“Go to the d—l,” was the polite response; “you poison the- 
office with ‘harengs saurs’ and ‘ cervelas a |’ail’.” 

“And you with your purgative chocolate. It is enough to-. 
poison a pharmacy.” 

By this time Gérondeau had finished his repast, and had opened 
a cellaret for liqueurs he kept under lock and key. Seeing Caldas. 
doing nothing, he turned to him: 

“ By-the-by, what is your name, new one? You don’t lunch. 
Have a glass of cognac?” 

“Thank you, my name is Romain Caldas.” 

“Romain Caldas!” interrupted Basquin. “ Why, I have a 
letter for you. It has been here these three days.” 

Caldas seized the letter. It was from his father, and contained 
@ post-office order for a hundred francs from himself and twent 
from his mother. It was directed to the office, so that if the son 
had told a fib as to his having obtained an appointment, he would 
not gst the money. 

- _ you often get post-office orders?” inquired one of the 
erks, 

“Every month,” replied Caldas, unwilling to admit the fact 
that he had not received one for years. 

“Well, you must stand treat, then,” continued the interlocutor. 
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Caldas did not ask better, for he was starving. ‘“‘ But,” he said, 
“how am I to get the money? The post-office will be closed by 
the time we are dismissed.” 

“ Nonsense! Go at once,” observed Gérondeau. 

“ But is it not against the rules?” 

“Decidedly so; but that is provided for by the hat trick. 
Leave your own on your desk ; take that of one who is not going 
out. He is there to answer for himself; your hat answers for you, 
You are supposed to have only retired for a moment.” 

As Caldas was about to go out, having ascertained that Géron- 
deau’s hat fitted him to a nicety, Basquin said as it was fine he 
would walk with him. This did not exactly suit Caldas’s purposes, 
as he wished to get a little lunch by the way, but there was no 
help for it. Basquin, who was an old practitioner, rolled up a 
sheet of foolscap in his hand. To Caldas’s inquiries as to what he 
wanted with the paper, he was informed that it was a kind of 
administrative passport, for if they met with any one he would 
suppose they were going out upon business. The post-oflice order 
cashed, Caldas, who was still suffering from deficiency of breakfast 
and lunch combined, proposed that they should go into a café. 

“I was just going to suggest a game at billiards,” responded 
Basquin. “I will take you to our own café.” 

The café patronised by the young gentlemen attached to the 
ministerial department of the National Equilibrium was protected 
by heavy curtains, which put it out of the power of indiscreet and 
elderly officials peering in as they went by, and discovering that 
some who ought to be at their desks were amusing themselves at 
the green cloth. The café of the Equilibrium, ow ing to the pre- 
cautions which it thus took to screen the young gentlemen, was 
realising a fortune. When Caldas went in there were some 
hundred young men, all in the civil service, in search of refresh- 
ment of one kind or another, some rushing in and others rushing 
out, without giving themselves time even to wipe their moustaches. 
Whilst Basquin was endeavouring to secure a table, Caldas de- 
voured no end of sandwiches, washed down by tumblers of Magon. 
He then felt himself so perfectly in the vein for a game of bil- 
liards, that Gérondeau came in with his hat before ‘he had had 
time to remember that he was now an employé in the ministry. 

“ What!” exclaimed Caldas, on seeing his hat tendered to him, 
“ don’ t we go back to the office?” 

“ By no means,” replied Gérondean. “ It is four o’clock. And 
now | ‘ell you what; : , A will play you for four bottles of champagne 
towards the dinner you have to pay for.” 

Caldas accepted the challenge, and won easily. Gérondeau was 
animated. 

“Garcon, absinthe for four!” he shouted. “It is. all my bad 
luck. 1 will stake the four bottles of champagne I have to pay 
for against the dinner.” 
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“JT don’t like it, but you are entitled to your revenge,” replied 
Caldas. “TI accept.” 

Gérondeau lost again. But he consoled himself on going out to 
the restaurant's by remarking to Nourrisson, “ We must beware of 
that young man. I think he is a rogue.” 

The dinner was excellent. The amphitryon, good at the core, 
submitted with infinite grace; a good dinner ie made him 
joyous, and sometimes even witty.. The new friends did not part 
‘il eleven at night, and they were all tolerably inebriated ; Caldas 
not so much so but that he reckoned he had received a hundred 
and twenty francs, won a champagne dinner, and earned three 
francs thirty-three centimes that day, but what he had done for 
the latter he really could not remember. , 

Caldas had not been a week in office before he became thoroughly 
initiated into the habits of his colleagues and -the ins and outs of 
official duties and requirements. He established special friendly 
relations with one Lorgelin, who belonged to another letter of the 
alphabet, was an indefatigable worker, and of irreproachable moral 
character, but was on those very accounts generally disliked and 
never mentioned for promotion. There is nothing people detest so 
much, either in the military or civil service, as others who are 
superior to them. He becomes a marked man, and is not one of 
“us.” Lorgelin stuck to his appointment, however, just as Géron- 
deau did, but from different motives. He was poor, and he had 
not courage to tempt fortune. (Gérondeau was rich, but he had 
not courage to struggle with life. His office was his home; if he 
had one of his own, he felt that he should be a ruined man in less 
than a year’s time. The administration likes these kind of men. 
It admits that the appointments are insufficient, but it says we do 
not care to give them to those who have not other means. Caldas 
used to say to Lorgelin, “This state of things could be easily 
remedied. ‘Two hard-working men could do all the business in 
my office. The salaries of five might then be given to those 
two.” 

“ My dear boy,” Lorgelin would say to him, “if you entertain 
such opinions you must keep them to yourself. ‘To lower the 
salaries and increase the number of appointments is the ver 
essence of administration. Why, if you were to diminish the 
number of appointments, what would become of the younger 
members of families’ of the poorer relatives of those oe have 

litical influence? Why, the very ministry of the National 
quilibrium was created for these people; at least, 1 have never 
been able to perceive any other reason for its existence.” 

“You take a misanthropic view of the matter,” Caldas would 
reply. “Granted that the same results await the idler and the 
industrious, the stupid and the intelligent, still energy and per- 
severance must make their way. I have both.” 

“No use to you, my dear boy, but to make yourself enemies. A 
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free man lives, an employé vegetates. You will as infallibly fall 
into the stupefaction which, like opium, attends upon bureaucratic 
life, as your predecessors have done. There is only one chance for 
you, and that is not to associate with your official friends. Read, 
write, walk, dance—anything but _ your time at the café with 
employés. You will lose your individuality, your energy—nay, 
your very intelligence. Ever act in opposition to the debasing 
and brutalising influence of official life.” 

Lorgelin’s advice had, however, little effect upon Caldas, He 
was ambitious, and he kept asking his chief for work in which he 
could earn distinction. The chief at last gave him a name to 
classify in the list of all the rateable subjects of the empire, with 
their addresses, qualities, and resources. That name was Dubois, 
and it of itself took up one, out of the ten thousand folios which 
comprise that list, and which contains many names with professions 
and residences, which the local tax-gatherer has never been able to 
find out. A difficulty presented itself at the onset, Caldas was not 
supplied with pen, ink, and paper. Fis friends in the office at 
once offered to relieve him from this embarrassment. They would 
draw up a requisition, and all he had to do was to sign it. What 
was his surprise, when it was concluded, at finding that his demand 
comprised several reams of different sized paper and envelopes. 
Six rulers, two round, two flat and prduied, three penknives, 
two pairs of scissors, paper-knife, two inkstands, one for red one 
for black ink. A bottle of each of the latter, three boxes of gold 
sand, a pen-wiper, six boxes of steel pens, six packets of goose 
quills, two boxes of wafers, a pound of sealing-wax, three dozen 
pencils, six bundles of red tape, six of string, three ornamental 
bronze weights, a dictionary, a gazeteer, a directory, six napkins, 
tapers, matches, and various other minor articles. 

“But what am I to do with all these articles?” exclaimed 
Caldas, aghast. “You had better furnish a house for me at 
once,” 

“Rubbish! Do you write none but official letters, and do not 
the official heading, envelope, and seal give importance to an 
order, and add weight to a billet-doux?” 

“ Well, I will sign it. How long shall I have to wait?” 

“Not above two hours. The requisition must be signed by the 
chief of the office, by the chief of the letter X, by the chief of the 
section, the chief of the division, and the controller-general.” 

“ But why all these signatures?” 

“'To prevent waste, sir,” replied the chief, with great austerity 
of manner. 

“Because, if they had not that to do, they would have nothing 
to do,” interpolated Basquin. 

Romain Caldas spent the whole of the next day in arranging 
his official lares and penates. “ Well,” he said to himself, “they 
may as well give us something superfluous, since they grudge us 
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the necessities of life.” He took care to deposit his literary notes, 
sonnets, dramatic plots, and other treasures of the same description, 
in the magnificent portfolio with which he had been provided. 
As to official papers, they had not come to hand yet. The day 
after that he began at the list of Dubois. He had got from Aaron 
to Abel, when the chief looked over his shoulder. 

“My dear young friend,” he said, “you must begin that all 
over again. The family name must be in capitals, the christian 
name in italics, the profession in roundhand, and the residence in 
cursive.” 

“T am a bachelor in arts and sciences,” responded poor Caldas, 
deeply humiliated, “but I do not know how to write in all those 
hands.” 

“You must learn them, then. You are not the only one who 
comes here who is ignorant of the very elements of official life. 
Luckily there is pére Coquillet, who is glad to realise a few extra 
franes by giving lessons in calligraphy.” 

Caldas hastened to the offices of pére Coquillet, third story, 
north wing, at the extremity of corridor S. “The prince of calli- 
graphists, as he was called, was, with the exception that he wrote 
the most magistral hand in the administration, an utter idiot. Yet 
was he so ena with his wonderful flourishes, that he expected 
one day to be nominated to the ministry. In the mean time 
he consoled himself with inventing new capitals with impossible 
arabesques. ‘This he did with a child-like simplicity, that was quite 
captivating. Basquin undertook to introduce Caldas. 

“Maestro,” he said, “I have brought you a disciple.” 

The maestro welcomed his pupil with a dignified condescension 
of manner. 

“T hope he has natural abilities,” was all he observed. 

“None whatsoever,” Basquin vouchsafed to reply. 

“Sad, sad affair!” said the maestro. “Here, can you do this?” 

And he exhibited a sheet of paper, on which a single sentence 
was penned, but the capitals ended in a landscape, in which were 
houses, trees, and even birds, and the letters were so confused 
amidst flourishes of the pen that they were utterly illegible. 

E I cannot copy that,” sighed forth Caldas. “I cannot even 

read it.” 
_ “Well, try a bird of paradise, then, executed in flourishes. It 
is excellent practice to begin with. But my young friend, you 
have got a steel pen. The perfidious English introduced them on 
purpose to ruin French calligraphy. A goose-quill is the only 
implement for a man of talent. A cursive hand is a mark of 
meupability. Napoleon’s writing did incalculable mischief. It 
was wretched.” 

Caldas picked up a new acquaintance in the offices of the Raphael 
of calligraphists. This was a certain§ Cassegrain, an old man, in 
that respect resembling the hero of the goose-quill, but having 
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ideas of his own, in which he did not resemble him, and ever 
worrying the ministry with projects of his own conception. He 
had heard that Caldas was connected with “ Bilboquet,” and he 
at once attacked him to obtain insertion for what he declared to be 
most important social and political reforms, which the administra- 
tion was too stupid ‘to appreciate, whereas, with an enlightened 
public, it would be a different matter ! 

Caldas declared his readiness to help him in obtaining ‘publicity 
for ‘his schemes. 

“ Here is one,” he exclaimed, “ which resolves at once the whole 
problem of social order. It has been said that a Frenchman is a 
trifler, a scoffer, frivolous in all matters. It is false. A Frenchman 
is an employé. The administration is everything. There may be 
a monarchy, a republic, or an empire. What does it matter? The 
bureau rules over all. Why, therefore, are not the two hundred 
thousand sovereigns of France as much esteemed as the military? 
Because they have not an uniform. That is the whole secret. We 
must have an uniform, And so also must every profession, every 

ursuit, and every trade. There should be regiments of shoemakers, 
kers, builders, apothecaries, and journalists, and they should have 
their respective dban. Every head of a department is a captain 
—caput means the head—and every captain of shoemakers must 
have his lieutenant, or one who takes his place in his absence.” 

Caldas was delighted with the idea. He already pictured him- 
self in the green vestments of an academician, or the mouse-grey 
of the forests and mines. So he pocketed the project for the use 
of “ Bilboquet.” 

On his way back to his office he heard a tremendous row. It 
came from the office of verifications, where two old men of oppo- 
site dispositions had been shut up, till they hated one another like 
convicts tied to the same chain. M. Gillet was of a sanguine 
temperament, M, Lambrequin of a cold, callous disposition. M. 
Lambrequin was heaping wood on the fire. M. Gillet was open- 
ing the window. 

“One cannot breathe here, it is like a furnace. You are nota 
man, you are a silkworm,” shouted M. Gillet. 

“ And you, you are a Polar bear!” retorted M. Lambrequin. 

“You have nothing but milk in your veins.” 

“ And you have a face so red, that any one would think you 
had been drinking.” 

“Monsieur Lambrequin !” 

“ Monsieur Gillet !” 

“T insist upon that window being shut!” 

“ And I insist upon its being open.” 

And from words the two employés proceeded to blows. 

“Why don’t they put those unfortunate men in separate 


rooms?” inquired Caldas of another brought into the corridor by 
the uproar. 
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“ Not at all,” replied the other, “the device of the administra- 
tion is that of Louis XI. Divide to reign.” 

(“Divide et impera” dates further back than the time ‘of 
Louis XI.) 

On reaching his office Caldas found his colleagues busy making 
trifling purchases, and paying stale compliments to a pretty Jewess, 
who, by some occult means or other, had the entrée. Nourrisson, 
who was the most enterprising, got a box on his ears. The chief 
grumbled, but nobody paid any attention to him. Not only did 
pretty Jewesses find their way into the offices, but seduction came, 
if possible, in & still more formidable shape—that of the obse- 
queous, plausible Jew money-lender. The man in office and 
military men are the clients beloved by money-lenders: the 
chances of loss are almost nil. A man or his friends must pay, or 
he loses his commission or his appointment. This ought not to 
be the case—at least, in regard to money-lenders—and then they 
would not thrust their loans upon youth, so easily tempted. They 
come with the offer of books, watches, pictures, jewellery, and 
even wine and cigars, with a sum of money superadded, and only 
ask for a signature in return. ‘The first signature is signing away 
liberty and peace of mind —ruin stares the signer in the face 
from that day forwards. He must sign new bills to pay off the 
first, and the debt keeps accumulating like a ball of snow, till it 
becomes an avalanche. Some buy things to sell them again at a 
loss. Their ruin is still more rapid. They cannot even gather 
up a ball, for their pecuniary flakes melt away before the very 
breath of the Asiatic mystery-mongers. 

One fine day Caldas was reading, in the absence of more 
amusing books, a work on statistics. A passage to the effect that 
out of one hundred prisoners who die, seventy-five perish in the 
first three months of incarceration, but that once that critical period 
over, their lives are worth more than that of the rest of the popu- 
lation, arrested his attention. 

“ Decidedly,” he said to himself, “Iam not over the critical 
period. I feel, indeed, very unwell. I shall never be able to 
conform myself to this kind of life. I might just as well be in a 
prison. I will wait till I receive my month’s salary, and I 
will go.” 

_Everybody is amiable on the day of payment in the civil ser- 
vice. People who sulk all the month, smile and bow to one 
another on that festal day. M. Gillet put on three additional 
logs, and M. Lambrequin did not open the window. Conciliation 
ruled supreme throughout the ministerial monastery. Caldas was 
making himself ready to appear before the cashier, when a young 
lady, very pretty, but in remarkably gay costume, walked in, 
saying : 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen, but is this the office of M. 
Caldas?” 
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“Yes, madame,” replied Gérondeau, taking off his hat, fas- 
cinated with the odour of musk. 

“Well,” she continued, perceiving Romain, who stood literally 
transfixed, “your berth is not a very lively one. What a lot of 
portfolios. hat is there in them—mice? ” 

“There would be the graces to keep company with the mice, 
madame, if you were only to come ion occasionally,” sighed 
Gérondeau. 

“ Well, you are more amiable than Romain, fat farceur,” replied 
the young iis “he has not a word to say for himself. Have I 
not kept my appointment?” 

“Yes, like a bill of exchange,” muttered Caldas. 

“T have done more, I have had pasted on the bills ‘cannot 
appear on account of indisposition.’ Iam going to dine with you, 
my dear Romain.” 

“ An actress, by Jove!” exclaimed Gérondeau, “ that Caldas is 
arascal. ‘To know an actress, and not to tell us anything about it!” 

Caldas was doing his utmost to put an end to the bureaucratic 
scene, when the square Teutonic head of M. Krugenstern made 
its appearance at the door. Taking the young lady by the hand, 
he pushed the German tailor into the corridor, and there left them, 
saying : 

“Wait till I get my salary.” 

But if he was in a hurry the cashier was not. He had to wait 
his turn, When that came at length he gave in his name. 

“ Ah, M. Caldas, supernumerary in letter X. Well, sir, you 
owe me ten francs.” 

“T don’t understand you,” exclaimed Caldas, who deemed the 
joke to be very ill-timed. 

“ Fine of ten francs for absence on the 29th instant.” 

“Well, but that leaves ninety francs due.” 

“The first month’s salary always goes to the savings’-bank. It 
will be accounted for at the expiration of thirty-six years of 
service. 

“ Keep the money!” exclaimed Caldas, irritated to the highest 
degree ; “catch me putting my foot in this wretched barrack 
again. 

But the pretty girl in the alarming colours held him by the sleeve. 

“ Never mind, Caldas,” she said, “I have seven francs ten sous, 
I will pay for the dinner.” 

“Don't go away,” said the good Teuton, “here are twenty 
francs, You can pay me ten per cent.” 

Disarmed by such evidences of disinterested affection, Caldas 
promised to remain. But Gérondeau and the others would not 
permit Caldas to pay for the dinner. They were only too happy to 
do so to enjoy the company of a literary man and a pretty actress, 
and never did the claret look so ruby-like as when contrasted with 
the white hand of Mademoiselle Celestine. 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 
VII. 


THE WATERS-MEET. 


Here is the place! and, through the stunning roar 

Of these opposing waters, came the shriek 

Of life disporting from its stricken tenement. 
. Old Play. 


Ir has been already stated that Antonio’s wife, before her 
marriage, had been beloved by William Morgan, whose rejection, 
in favour of the Italian, had lost her the respect even of those 
among her female companions who secretly coveted the prize she 
had unaccountably dediiel while the young men of Blackport 
were still more severe upon her for a choice which they thought 
dishonouring to their country. Beyond all this, the general public 
of the place, without reference to sex, age, or position, manifested 
sympathy for young Morgan in a manner which drew upon him 
the concentrated hate of Antonio, equalling that in which the 
latter was held by Sir Richard Blackleigh. Irritated also, as 
aforesaid, by Morgan’s having worsted him in the case of dispute 
settled against him by the magistrates, and by other, causes 
offensive to his pride, he could never meet the Englishman with- 
out a smile of triumph or some expression of scorn, till the latter 
was provoked to remark on the eevee of Mistress Antonio’s 
child as not positively confirming the paternity of her dark-com- 
plexioned husband. It was not the remark in itself that angered 
the Italian, but only the intention of insult; for, otherwise, neither 
he nor his wife seemed to be much affected by it. It was a common 
observation, Antonio would laughingly say, which, for all he cared, 
might be supposed applicable to Sir Richard, to whom he had no 
doubt William Morgan’s inuendo referred; and, indeed, though 
Morgan himself had no suspicion in that or any particular quarter, 
it was a matter of general note that the baronet himself, no less 
than the Italian and his wife, appeared careless of correcting the 
popular conception. Was it a misconception, which all three 
might be interested in favouring? 

Some time after the Hall entertainment, Antonio and William 
Morgan happened to meet at the Blackleigh Arms in the market 
town, and on the market day. The Italian, who delighted in 
being a terror himself, was free from any subjection to the terrors 
of the forest, and in his way through it from the port to the town, 
he had gone round by the curved branch road that leads to and 
from the Waters-Meet to lay some fishing-lines in the pool there. 
On entering the common room of the inn, where a number of 
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farmers and Blackport traders were partaking of the ordinary 
dinner, Antonio found William Morgan sitting apart, and taking 
the humbler meal his scanty means afforded him. Thie Italian 

eeted him in his usual saucy way, the more prompted to it by 
Siler witnesses to Morgan’s discomfiture, and rejoicing in the 
opportunity of contrasting his own rich basin of soup, broiled 
kidneys, and cognac, with the bread-and-cheese and twopenny ale 
of poor Morgan, to whom it occurred that the other might be 

ying duty price for brandy that had been imported duty free b 

is respected father-in-law. To season the insult, Antonio rndk 
his place at the same side-table with Morgan, and did everything 
his malicious wit could covertly practise to irritate the latter, who 
was at first determined to avoid the show of provocation. 

By the time, however, when the Italian had called for his second 
glass of cognac, taunt and reply, rejoinder and angry response, had 
worked upon the tempers of both, and the altercation was “ growing 
fast and furious,” till Morgan was seen to close his fists, and the 
other to clutch the clasped knife which he ever carried with him, 
to serve, as it might, in an extemporary meal or unpremeditated 
manslaughter. Certain of the other guests now thought it time to 
interfere, which they did, to the suspension of the quarrel, while 
they remained in the room. When the time for reckoning arrived, 
Antonio not only gave liberally to the servant, but ostentatious] 
showed the company how he could have settled at once for all that 
the hungry farmers had demolished. The whole contents of his 
silken purse were trundled out upon the shining table, that the 
silver might be the more readily extracted from the gold; and as 
to the supplementary two or three coppers required by his account, 
they were included in the last silver shilling, which became other- 
wise the extra-liberal fee for the grateful waiter. Morgan, on the 
contrary, having only just satisfied the small demand for his scant 
meal, with a copper or two over to the servant, pocketed the 
remaining change; it being evident to the lookers-on that he was 
now quite innocent as to the smallest remnant, in his canvas bag, 
of that metallic germ which is said to be “the root of all evil.” 
The Italian, with a superciliously insulting smile, suggested “ that 
this exhibition of seeming poverty was a ruse to deceive any robber 
who might be among the company.” The Englishman, with 
severer sarcasm, “ regarded the ostentatious show of gold, by certain 
persons, as intended to exempt them from being suspected of the 
robbery they might have in immediate contemplation.” The 
quarrel of words came on again; and again was the fist clenched, 
the knife clutched. 

The whole of the actions and expressions just described had been 
especially noticed by two of William Morgan’s kindest acquaint- 
ances, and they felt that the last recorded of his rejoinders was 
rather more accusatory than warranted by Antonio’s preceding 
remark, ‘The altercation thus concluded: 
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“If Morgan and I,” said Antonio, “shall happen to come 
together in our way home through the forest, I on you to 
judge which will be the robber, and which the robbed; never- 
theless, through the forest I shall go, for I have business with the 
goblins of the wood, and with the ghosts of the black pond; and 
perhaps the spirit of Sir Edmund will have business with me—not 
without reference to my loving friend here. I do not know where 
he was when Sir Edmund so mysteriously vanished, but he was 
not, at the time, with me in Genoa.” 

The two hearers now considered that the recriminatory balance 
between the angry contenders was adjusted, and one of the former 
aimed at conciliation, by saying: : 

“There; now you have both spoken with equal haste, let each 
be alike moderated.” 

The Italian said no more, but “ looked knives,” ‘and left the inn. 

William Morgan sank on his seat by the table, rested his brow 
upon his spread hands for a minute, and then his anger gave way 
to a passion of mere grief. 

“TI have been very wrong,” said he, “in speaking as I did 
to that unfeeling and revengeful fellow, who—not satisfied with 
having (in retaliation for my offence as a witness against him in 
those cases of Wilmot and Bevan) triumphed over me, to the 
destruction of my happiness with Catherine Rawbold—never meets 
me without endeavouring to provoke a quarrel; and indeed he 
ever follows me, as if with a wanton determination to bring it 
about.” 

With these words, and a kindly adieu to his two friends, he 
went on his way. 

Lhe cause of Morgan’s sorrow and Antonio’s hostility was known 
to but few of those country farmers who were at the “ ordinary; ” 
and, to the others present, except the two Blackport acquaintances, 
it remained a riddle. It was, however, certain to all that the 
Italian had money in his purse—the Englishman none; that the 
former carried a knife-dagger in his breast pocket, the latter a deep 
sense of wrong in his heart, and that very little was required to 
bring about a fearful issue. The landlord had followed Morgan 
mto the street, and observed that he walked towards the market- 

lace, which was in a direction contrary to that of his road back to 

lackport. Soon after, the Italian came as from the market-place, 
and passed onwards in the Blackport direction. It was the wish 
of the innkeeper to intercept Morgan on his expected return b 
the inn-door, and he remained on the look-out, until informed that 
Morgan had been seen leaving the market by the short back way 
leading to the forest north lodge, not many minutes after Antonio 
had proceeded in the same direction. The two Blackport men, on 
hearing this, instantly agreed—instead of returning home by the 
turnpike road—to follow Morgan and his Italian foe through the 
forest; emboldened by care for their friend, to do what, even in 
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each other’s company, they had been otherwise fearful to think of, 
as they were not among the very few of their rank who were free 
of the superstitious terrors connected with that dread locality. 

With their best speed they hastened by the “shortest cut” to 
the north lodge, and found the keeper standing outside the gate, 
Their questions were few, and promptly answered. The keeper 
had, unobserved by Antonio, seen him pass into the forest with a 
jaunty, swaggering air, singing some “ outlandish song” of seem- 
ingly defiant character; and, very soon after, he (the keeper) had 
spoken to William ns as he also entered the ‘wood, asking 
him “ Why he appeared so melancholy like?” The reply only 
confirmed the melancholy to be not seeming only; and the two 
pursuers hastened on, as with intuitive apprehensions of some 
serious probability. 

They walked together through the darkening avenue (fitting 
vestibule to such a gloomy Hades), until they came to the spot 
where the branchway made its divergent circuit through the still 
gloomier quarter of the Waters-Meet. Here they resolved to 
divide; one of them to run quickly by the Meet, the other to pro- 
ceed more leisurely along the main road, so that they might simul- 
taneously (if no cause prevented) reunite at the angle of junction 
onwards; both men being within hail, should occasion require it, 
during their separation. 

The hail was soon given by the one who had taken the divergent 
path. It was necessarily a loud and repeated call that could over- 
come, or be distinguished from, the noise of the torrent and the 
roar of the cascades at the Meet. The other of the pursuers, 
dashing through the tangle of the wood between them, was shortly 
with his comrade, who had already spied enough to indicate they 
were now on the right track; nor had they run on together fifty 
yards when they sighted the Waters-Meet, and could distinguish, 
through the remote perspective of tree-stems and their thinly- 
leaved lower branches, two men struggling as in mortal conflict! 
Rushing onwards about a quarter of a furlong they heard a most 
fearful shriek, and just arrived to witness the last of the dreaded 
tragedy! Never was a scene more fitted for tragic enactment! 
On the jutting rock, rising out of a deep cauldron-like pool, backed 
by a cavern’s contrasting blackness, overhung by the thick foliage 
of giant branches, and made terrible by the thunder-like sound of 
the two cascades that fell into the basin at opposite sides—there, 
on that rock, lay one man prostrate and dead at the feet of another, 
who was seated on a stone with his head clasped between his 
hands, swaying his body to and fro, as in the agony of grief or 
remorse. The noise of the near waters had prevented his hearing 
the hail of the pursuers, or their exclamations afterwards, so that 
they were close to the sitting man ere he became aware of their 
presence. Not, indeed, until touched on the shoulder, did he seem 
sensible of any witness at hand. He then started erect in horror, 
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and paler than the corpse which was stretched on its back before 
him, exclaiming, “I am wretched; but I am innocent!” The 
corpse was Antonio’s; the living man was William Morgan. 
Blood was streaming from a wound in the left arm of Morgan, 
and a clasp-knife was seen lying by the body of the dead Italian. 
The arms of the latter were extended, the knees drawn up, and the 
face exhibited the most appalling expression of vanquished fury and 
hate. On his left breast was found a wound, but with scarcely any 
appearance of blood. The knife, however, was stained to the 
handle, and instantly recognised as the same that had been observed 
in Antonio’s clutch at the inn. It was evident (as afterwards 
asserted by Morgan) that the shriek was that of the Italian when 
the knife effected his almost instant death. At least, not a sign of 
remnant life now appeared. 

“ He is killed!” exclaimed Morgan, “ but I am innocent, and I 
challenge the worst that justice can award me.” 

“T believe you safely may,” said one of the witnesses. “I am 
sure you may,” continued the other, adding, “only this: say 
nothing more of it now, Will.” 

The kindly trust and sympathy manifested by the two witnesses 
so affected the object of their solicitude and uninjured esteem, that 
he burst into tears, arose and flung himself into their arms, where 
he continued to weep until he resumed his seat much relieved, and 
appeared to have become quite collected. Looking on the body 
before him with the manner of a pitying and guiltless man, he 
suddenly bethought him of what might be assistant in proving his 
innocence, and, addressing his friends successively, said: 

“Do you, James, secure that knife and search his person for 
whatever may be found tending to the service of justice; and see! 
take care of that paper which has just escaped from his vest- 
pocket. You, Harry, will do the same by me.” 

The result of their obedience to Morgan’s directions would have 
been at first startling, if they had not been, by the conclusions of 
oe eee and intuitive conviction, assured of his innocence. 

he silken purse in the dead man’s pocket was empty; the linen 
bag of the living one was filled with gold and silver; the conditions 
of the two as they had appeared at the inn being now reversed. 
The observers, however, failed to see anything indicative of guilt 
or otherwise in the bitter remarks which they remembered were 
made at the inn by Morgan and Antonio. Had both purses been 
found in poor Morgan’s — (the silk one being full, and the 
linen one empty), it might at first have looked ill for him; but 
there had been no opportunity for what alone could explain such 
appearances unfavourably. The most cunning and adroit assassin, 
under the circumstances to which the witnesses could attest, would 
not have had time to take the purse from his victim, transfer its 
contents to his own, and replace both purses in the pockets of their 
respective owners—to say nothing as to the absurdity of supposing 
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that the act, if time had allowed it, would have left a result favour- 
able to the actor. On the contrary, the overcunning of it, to no 
distinct purpose, would have been condemnatory ; and the witnes 
assured that the relative conditions of the purses could be imme- 
diately accounted for, were not less convinced that mutual hostility 
alone, and no thought of robbery, had induced the mortal conclu- 
sion they now contemplated. 

Morgan, who had not observed the examination of the purses, 
nor noticed the sotto voce communication between his two friends, 
at length rose from his seat, saying: 

“Come, my good fellows, Lam now your prisoner, and you will 
only act as I wish i in taking me before the magistrates, that I may 
be, if not at onee, in the end fully and logally acquitted of what 
you (kindly as justly) believe me to be guiltless, The body of that 
(I may say) se/f-slaughtered man will remain till you have seen 
me in the hands of the constable; after which you can return with 
others to bear it away, or the lodge- keeper may be employed in 
seeing to its removal, while you, leaving me with the constable, 
summon the magistracy, Sir Richard, Mr. Goldrich, or the rector, 
to oblige me by as speedy an examination as possible.” 

It was curious and most touching to those addressed that the 
speaker should be, as it were, constable paramount in his own 
arrest; and, indeed, had it been otherwise—had he remained 
passive in the matter—it may be questioned whether the two 
witnesses would not simply have departed to give mere informa- 
tion, leaving him to his meditations, or to go on his way as he 
might choose. ‘There was, however, that in his manner which re- 
lieved them from all fear of becoming parties to his conviction, 
and they willingly acted, according to his desire, as friends accom- 
panying him to receive the most honourable acquittal, 

It is needless to detail the particulars of the coroner’s inquest on 
the next morning, and of the preparations made for Morgan’s ex- 
amination before the magistrates as soon as possible after wards ; 
but the reader may expect to learn how Sir Richard Blackleigh 
received the intelligence of Antonio’s death during the evening 
following its occurrence. He was at the time sitting in his library, 
wishing that the “ Providence,” to which the Italian had with such 
hypocrisy imputed his employer's good fortune, might follow up its 
care of the recipient by the “removal of the impediment” yet re- 
maining in the existence of his hated agent, when his servant burst 
into the room (with all the cratification of one who is the first to 
bear extraordinary tidings), and exclaimed : 

“Sir Richard:! you'll be sorry to hear, sir, that Antonio, the 
Italian, sir, is—pEAD, sir!” 

“How d'ye mean?” replied the yet unbelieving hearer of such 
welcome news: “How dead? Of what? When? Where?” 

“Strangeenough, Sir Richard ; dead of his own knife, sir; about 
four or five: hope ago, Sir Richard. Found dead, sir, by James 
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Morris and Harry Jones, Sir Richard ; and William Morgan found 
with him, sir.” 

“ William Morgan dead, too?” inquired the baronet, in a tone 
of infinitely more concern. 

“Oh no, Sir Richard. William Morgan had a quarrel with the 
Italian man; and somehow, as they were wrestling for the knife, 
sir, it wounded Morgan very bad in the heart, and went nght into 
the other’s arm, and killed him on the spot.” 

The baronet did not care to correct the mislocation of “ heart” 
and “arm,” but pressed all he possibly could out of the confused 
mind of his infotmer, till there was no more to communicate than 
the necessity of Sir Richard’s attendance on the magisterial bench 
at. the town-hall next day. When left alone, he could not restrain 
his joy within the bounds of reason. The full and free pardon of 
a man condemned to penal servitude for life would have scarcely 
been received with more exulting delight tlan he felt in his release 
from bondage to Antonio. From what the servant had reported, 
he learned enough to see the difficulty of proving Morgan guilty 
even of manslaughter under palliating circumstances, and he was 
determined, secretly through his lawyer, to secure the leading 
counsel of the land in Morgan’s defence should it be necessary. 

The narrator of this history is so imperfectly informed as to the 
exact course of proceedings in reference to the disposal.of Antonio’s 
body and the inquest thereon—and he is so ignorant of the legal 
process by which the coroner and magistrates brought the exami- 
nation of William Morgan to a close—that he will venture on no 
more than those additional particulars with which the reader is as 
yet unacquainted, but the knowledge of which is necessary to Wil- 
iam Morgan’s honour. His bearing was that of a high-minded 
man who had been accidentally instrumental to the death of an- 
other (not high-minded) without any serious amount of moral 
culpability. Declining to employ or even permit the offered 
gratuitous services of Lovell, or the aid of any defender at the 
cost of another, he appeared before those who had to judge him in 
the firm but mild consciousness of his innocence, and spoke to the 
following effect: 

“] was returning homeward through the forest. At the fork 
of the road beyond the north lodge I overtook (but.not purposely) 
the deceased. He spoke tauntingly to me (as he always aid when 
we met) on the matters of difference which had long made him 
my enemy; and as I was.answering him, with more thought of the 
subject in dispute than of my direct way home, I almost uncon- 
sclously. accompanied him along the divergent path that lengthens 
the walk, but is commonly taken by persons who (not fearing the 
wood-demons) are always interested in a sight of the Waters- 
Meet. Antonio Barrucci went that way of his own accord, and, 
a8.I suppose, to take up the fishing-lines lie had laid on his pro- 
gress trom the port to Blackleigh market in the morning, All the 
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way as we walked along together he continued to aggravate me 
by offensive allusions to the old grievance, assuming that I had 
been revengefully his enemy because he had married the woman 
to whom I was once attached, whereas he had been before then 
hostile to me for witnessing against him (as in truth I was com- 

lled) in charges—of no great importance—that brought him 

fore the magistrates long ago. I answered his taunts with 
counter-revilings, and when we came to the brink of the Waters- 
Meet pool he said, ‘You'd better drown yourself, if you cannot 
bear to see a better man than you are in possession.of the woman 
you could not obtain.’ | 

“T was more than ever before irritated by this, and answered 
‘Were you the better man, you would have shown a better ex- 
ample of goodness by some consideration for him you superseded, 
instead of boastfully triumphing over your vanquished rival, and 
of resentfully remembering with cherished bitterness my testimony 
against your asserted claims on—such and such occasions; and for 
which you might have deemed your success with Catherine Raw- 
bold a sufficient compensation.’ I admit, however, that I often 
= him as good, or if you please as bad, as he had given me; 

ut my offence towards him was provoked,-and not wantonly 
uttered in provocation. He repeated his words, ‘ Yes, a better 
man than yourself in everything that makes him attractive in the 
eyes of a woman; better in person, mind, and courage; a better 
man to win her and to hold her; a better man to subdue her first, 
and afterwards fight for her; a better man than Blackport can 
show while such a man as William Morgan is the best of its 
natives.’ 

“At this I struck him slightly with the back of my hand, 
saying, ‘If you’re a better fighting-man, you can show it by 
answering that challenge in a fair stand-up match at the Port to- 
morrow ;’ and then I was on the point of leaving him, when he 
drew his knife and rushed forward to stab me. He struck at me, 
but I received the blow on my left arm, and here is the wound. 
I then struggled with him for the knife, and in wrestling got 
behind him, catching back his left hand with my own, and with 
my right hand holding out Azs, from which I had not been able to 
wrest the knife, the point of which was then slanting downwards 
in the direction of his chest. ‘The violence of the force with which 
he (suddenly as lightning) detached his right hand from mine 
brought down the blade of the knife (as was afterwards discovered) 
through his very heart’s core. I knew not at the moment why he 
uttered the most appalling shriek I ever heard, but it was his 
death-scream. He leaped up from off the ground at the same 
moment, and fell so heavily into my arms that, unable to do other- 
wise, I let him down upon his back. On looking upon him a few 
seconds afterwards, I found him—dead! At all events, he lay 
still as death, and never moved more! The knife handle being 
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concealed by part of his dress as he lay with his arms extended, I 

was for the moment ignorant as to the cause of his death, till a 

gust of wind blew the a lap of his jacket aside, and I 
Te 


w forth the blade that he had buried in his breast. My amaze- 
ment was as great as my wretchedness when I perceived that my 
attempt to prevent a mortal issue to our struggle had occasione 
its fulfilment; and—for what followed, I leave those to speak who 
found me seated by the corpse.” 

Allusion being made to his motive for desiring the security of 
the paper which-escaped from the dead man’s vest-pocket, Morgan 
said he had none but that of thinking it might be of some import- 
ance to the coroner, and that it suggested to him the propriety of 
both his own person and that of the deceased being examined; 
but he had evidently not ~ a thought to the orihinas of that 
paper in his favour, though it at once accounted for the emptiness 
of Antonio’s purse ; being, in fact, a receipt given by a tradesman 
in Blackleigh market, acknowledging a combdecebe payment made 
by the Italian on behalf of the captain of the Portia for goods 
supplied to the latter; and when Morgan heard of this, it instantly 
occurred to him that the fulness of his own purse (after the obser- 
vations made at the inn) might demand explanation. The receipt 
had been given to Antonio a short time after the latter had left 
the hotel, and the money in Morgan’s purse was received not long 
after as a liberal loan from Alexander, the pawnbroker in the 
market-place, on the poor security of an old family trinket which 
necessity had compelled the owner to part with. The emotion 
evinced by the poor fellow on having to avow this was increased 
by the sympathy of his kindly witnesses around; and thus the 
mystery of the purses was a mystery no longer. 

The investigation ended in Morgan’s perfect acquittal of any- 
thing more serious than the provocational blow, the penalty for 
which (it was admitted) had been paid over and over again by 
penitential sorrow not yet exhausted, and the Italian’s death was 
assigned, without further reserve, to accidental suicide, resulting 
from his murderous intent on the body of him who was, in severe 
truth, the chief mourner for the deceased. There was no popular 
manifestation of regret at Antonio’s death, and even his widow 
wore her weeds with exemplary resignation. She was never heard 
to speak with any bitterness of the man whose life had been very 
likely only preserved by the forfeiture of her husband’s; nor had 
she any need to make appeal to the compassionate on the score of 
her bereavement, as Sir Richard would have liberally anticipated 

such necessity had he not been bound by his compact with the 
Italian to provide for the widow and child. They were domiciled 
with old Rawbold, much to the benefit of the latter, as he thereby 
ren in domestic comforts which otherwise he could not 

ave enjoyed. His daughter had the means of maintaining her- 
telf and the infant without labour or anxiety, and the household 
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work of the cottage was now performed by an efficient servant in 
addition to the slatternly girl who had previously “done for” the 
fisherman, possibly in no confined sense of the expression, while 
he was free to follow his old pursuits (whatever they might be) 
to his own exclusive purpose. 

As before intimated, the baronet felt as if the “ special provi- 
dence” which en Antonio as a necessary aid, had been more 
than ever a special friend in removing the fellow when he could 
but have remained a most impedimental nuisance. The loss of 
the spy and informer was more than compensated by the death of 
an exacting and dangerous co-partner, who, no doubt, was pos- 
sessed of secrets, the likely revealment of which had long been 
the daily dread and the nightmare of Sir Richard. Of the wife 
(whatever she might know) he had little or no fear, relying upon 
attentions—partaking of flattering gallantry—to subdue any un- 
reasonable claims on her part to hush-money, and to render her, if 
future need should arise, no less safe than serviceable. The baronet 
was a handsome man, of fascinating address, and, as already ob- 
served, the general comments on the features and complexion of 
the child, as no way resembling those of her late husband, were 
seemingly not offensive either to her or to any one, else. Gossip 

rsisted in her speculations, and it became ere long a matter of 
common belief that the surmises of gossip were truly founded. 

Our frequent recurrence to this surmise may be somewhat dis- 
tasteful to the more delicate of our readers, but the interest of our 
story much depends on its being considered; and when we say 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ such readers may infer—if they please 
—that they may have been thinking evil where no such evil exists, 
Our regard for delicacy prompts us to say thus much, though it 
may be deemed impolitic to utter it. Only let us so far speak for 
character—or at least for character under mere suspicion—as to say 
that a too hasty conclusion may be formed on the final issue of the 
facts that are yet to appear. 

With unquestionable truth, however, it may be asserted that 

r William Morgan was the chief sufferer on account of Antonio's 
eath. He was a gentle creature, but of the true English breed, 
abhorring the knife as a weapon of attack or defence, and not 
presuming on those honours of “the duello” by sword or pistol, 
which he regarded only as the privilege of his betters. He was 
the reverse of quarrelsome, but on compulsory occasion for quarrel 
a manly fellow, who would have relished a fair stand-up fight 
with fists and fair play, to a result of sequent peace satisfactorily 
binding to both parties, leaving the vanquished to submit to fate’s 
decision, and the conqueror to a generously scrupulous observance 
of peaceful resolve ever after. At the same time, he wouid rather 
have put up with any indignity than have been indirectly involved 
in the death of his bitterest antagonist. Innocent as he was of the 
death of Antonio, he experienced almost the remorse of a mur- 
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derer, having a morbid dread of notice as “the man who killed 
the Italian.” Yet, to the surprise of many, he exhibited no aver 
sion to the forest as so associated with his part in an affair of blood ; 
nor did he even shun the immediate locality of the death struggle, 
to which he was subsequently the occasional guide of the curious 
who desired a sight of the fearful spot. Nay, he frequently went 
there alone, as if to challenge the ghost of the slain to appear 
before him, as Astarte rose before Manfred, and either to condemn 
or to acquit him by the truth which only spirits know. Fearless 
would he sit upon the stone he occupied when the dead man lay 
stretched before him; but though looking down on the grass, 
which still might bear the impress of the corpse, and with an 
imagination that might have conjured up the most horrible vision 
of it, he could see nothing but the unstained green, with the ferns 
and beautiful wild flowers around. Not a reptile appeared with 
malicious suggestion; he could hear nothing but the noise of the 
pure though potent waters, nor feel anything worse than a great 
sorrow undisturbing to his conscience. om day, in the depth of his 
abstraction, when he might have fancied no timid thing of gentleness 
would approach or remain near him, a robin alighted on his knee, 
and only left it, after a twitter of consolation, to perch on the spray 
of a shrub touching his shoulder. So far, therefore, as his super 
stition sought a sign (as Wesley was used to seek it by opening 
his Bible at hazard), he found nothing but what was assuring to 
his peace; but the good fellow seems to have been affected by a 
constitutional or acquired melancholy, always causing him to look 
on the dark side of probability. He ought to have had, however, 
the utmost satisfaction that attends a grateful heart, solaced by the 
kindness of all, and supported by the generosity of those who had 
the means to afford it. 

Morgan with thankful readiness accepted from Sir Richard the 
office of head forest-keeper, the silence or solitude of the woods 
being well adapted to the “gloomy habit of his soul” and his 
desire for seclusion. Had propriety sanctioned it, the widow of the 
slain might not have scrupled to show her sense of her old lover's 
imnocence by becoming his wife, in which case her objections to 
occupy one of the forest lodges would have ceased to operate, for 
the offer of either had been made to her by the baronet before he 
fixed upon William Morgan as sole keeper. Another “ offer” was, 
however, necessary before the “ propriety” question could be enter- 
tained, and this (resting with Morgan) neither came nor was likely 
to come, he being an obstinate unbeliever in the sincerity of an 
affection once withheld to be otherwise bestowed, or of any value 
in the love of a woman who (as he conceived in his ignorance of 
circumstances) could so soon disconnect her thoughts from @ 
husband so tragically lost to her as Antonio had been. Both the 
forest lodges were therefore given up to the Morgan family, which 


was sufficiently numerous for their occupation ; and, as a crowning 
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comfort, Sir Richard so employed them all that ample means were 
afforded for their sustenance. In the north lodge lived old 
Morgan, his wife, men a grandson, while young William Morgan, 
with his sister Bessie and a niece, were housed in the south lodge, 
near Blackport, the grandson and niece being brother and sister— 
orphans. 

Sir Richard, in short, now exhibited himself in a manner worthy 
of his newly-acquired dignity and possessions, though not perha 
enjoying them with that feeling of perfect composure which would 
have accompanied indubitable security from all subsequent question. 
The great obstacle to his content was buried in the grave of 
Antonio, but there still might be breathing impediments above 
ground, and the possibility of their appearing was never quite re- 
moved from his imagination. 

The ghost of the Italian was a great-accession to the dark powers 
of the forest, nor did it remain long inactive. Old Rawbold one 
evening astonished two custom-house officers or coast-guard-men 
by rushing through a broken part of the paling that divides the 
forest from the public road, and looking back through the gap as 
if in terror of some furious pursuers! He declared to them that, 
while roaming through the wood near the Waters-Meet, he had 
seen the ghosts of the lost baronet, the grey horse, the bloodhound, 
and Antonio coming towards him, and that, not heeding the direc- 
tion of his escape, he had made his way through the broken 
paling to find himself where he was. On looking back as he ran, 

e had seen the four phantoms coursing each other round the 
blasted trunk of the “ Baron’s Oak,” and then disappear into the 
“ Cave of Spirits,” between the Waters-Meet and the gap of his 
exit. This said Cave of Spirits had been long believed in by all 
who had not dared to acquire ocular proof of its existence, and the 
most courageous of the Blackport coast-guard and preventive 
service, who would have fearlessly rushed among an armed body 
of smugglers in their own den, showed themselves men of more 
discretion when allusion was made to this den of ghosts. ‘The 
officers under mention, being aware that old Rawbold had now free 
permission to cut his firewood in the forest, and to catch such a 
meal of flesh, fowl, or fish as it might yield, took his fearful in- 
telligence at once upon trust, and thougnt (as Dogberry did of 
rogues and thieves) that although it might be their duty to “ com- 
prehend all vagrom men”—such as smugglers, for instance—the 
less they had to do with the Spirits of the Cave, or the rambling 
spirits of dead men, dogs, and horses, the better for the safety of 
their souls. At the same time, for their own credits’ sake, they 
made no mention of a ghostly place they would dread to explore, 
and the result wus the exemption of the locality from all official 
inspecuion, 
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AISSE. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


THE curious history of the young lady whose name gives a title 
to this article is not only fraught with romantic adventure, but 
strikingly illustrative of the manners and notions of French 
society during that most depraved period of its existence, the reign 
of the Regent Orleans. 

M. de Fériol, French ambassador to the Porte in 1698, was 
struck with the appearance of a little girl of four years old whom 
he found exposed for sale in the slave market of Constantinople. 
Upon inquiring into her history, it appeared that, together with a 
number of other children, she had been forcibly carried away 
from a town in Circassia, which had been pillaged by the Turks. 
Perhaps to enhance the value of the child in the eyes of the 
Frenchman, the slave merchant assured him that she was the 
daughter of a Circassian prince, and her own dim recollections of 
the early splendours of her infancy rather corroborate such a pre- 
sumption. Be this as it may, M. de Fériol purchased the girl for 
fifteen hundred francs, and shortly afterwards brought her to 
France. It would seem that his original feelings in her regard 
were those of compassion and parental tenderness, although in 
the sequel they assumed a very different character. Himself a 
bachelor, and unable properly to superintend female education, he 
entrusted his youthful protégée to the care of his sister-in-law 
Madame de Feriol, and under the eye of that lady Mademoiselle 
Aisse—such was the name by which the young Circassian had 
been designated—grew up in beauty and accomplishments. The 
companionship of D’Argental and Pont de Vesle, the sons of 
Madame de Fériol, youths of high promise and great amiability, 
combined with a careful system of moral culture, developed in 
Aissé the qualities of mind and heart with which she had been 
richly endowed by nature. Destined to live among the vicious, 
and to be exposed to great temptations, she had too honest a dis- 
position and too highminded a soul to become fairly enrolled 
among the first, although by the force of circumstances she suc- 
cumbed to some of the last. 

At the age of fifteen, Mademoiselle Aissé quitted the roof of 
Madame de Fériol, to enter the house of her protector, whom she 
had become accustomed to love and reverence with purely filial 
devotion. Great was her joy at finding herself placed by one 
whom she regarded as her father, at the head of his splendid esta- 
blishment, and surrounded by all the luxuries and indulgences 
which wealth and high station command. Little did her guileless 
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and innocent mind suspect the infamous snare which M. de Fériol, 
an old libertine, whom long residence at the court of the Sultan 
had hardened in habits of Eastern profligacy, had thus laid to 
entrap her. Forgetful alike of humane, and chivalrous, and Chris- 
tian feclines and in the fancied exercise of a Turkish despot’s right 
over the person of his purchased slave, M. de Fériol perpetrated a 
crime which in a country where the laws had been more fairly 
and rigorously executed, his life might have been the forfeit. 

The horror of Mademoiselle Aissé at finding herself betrayed 
by the wretch in whom she had reposed a childhke confidence, is 
well expressed in her reply to the physician whom M. de Feériol 
had sent to attend her during the severe illness which followed 
the accomplishment of his infamous purpose: 

“Vous pouvez dire a M. de Fériol, que je n’attenterai point & 
ma vie, parcequ’il me reste des principes de la religion, dont 
jespére ne me point départir; mais que je me flatte que ma 
douleur me débarrassera du malheur de vivre prés de lui.” 

For several days M. de Fériol absented himself from his victim’s 
presence, and from Versailles penned an eloquent letter to her, in 
which, after manifesting the deepest contrition for his offence, and 
resigning himself to see her no more, he expressed a firm deter- 
mination to put a period to his existence. 

Old and long-cherished sentiments of love and gratitude revived 
in Aissé’s mind; she could not determine upon consigning her 
benefactor, as she had been wont to call him, to despair and death, 
and the result of her conflicting sentiments in his regard was her 
consent to continue under his protection, and a resigned endurance 
of his attentions. Very shortly afterwards, however, M. de Fériol, 
who was more than forty years older than Aissé, fell into bad 
health, and for three years lingered in a state of great and hopeless 
suffering. During that long period Aissé waited upon him with 
all a daughter’s tenderness, and not only did she soothe his bed of 
sickness by those endearing assiduities in which women are such 
adepts, but she had the art and the good fortune to awaken in the 
dying sinner feelings of repentance and religion, under the m- 
fluence of whicli, and attended by Abbé de Tencin, afterwards 
Archbishop of Embrun, M. de Fériol breathed his last. 

Upon this event, Mademoiselle Aissé returned to the roof of her 
former protectress Madame de Fériol. Under the will of the 
deceased she became entitled to an annuity of four thousand francs, 
and in a packet addressed to her in the handwriting of the ambas- 
sador, she found a bond for thirty thousand francs, which he 
requested her to appropriate. This liberality of the testator gave 
great umbrage to the jealous cupidity of his sister, Madame de 
Fériol, who, while on the one hand unable to dispense with the 
society of Ajissé, appears on the other to have delighted m 
tormenting her. In no measured terms, she reproached the poor 
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irl with the generosity of M. de Fériol’s gift, upon which, to be 
Seager rid of so fertile a subject of altercation, Aissé de- 
liberately threw the bond into the fire. Not even, however, the 
noble disinterestedness of this action availed to soften the asperities 
of Madame Fériol’s temper. Continuing to reside with that lady, 
at whose house the best company so-called habitually resorted, 
Aissé formed a friendly acquaintance with Madame de Parabére, 
the avowed mistress of the Regent Orleans—a lady possessing 
many amiable qualities, and whose position in society was in those 
degenerate days nowise prejudicially affected by her acknowledged 
connexion with a prince of the blood royal. 

One day, at the residence of Madame de Parabére, the regent 
beheld Aissé. Her beauty charmed, her wit delighted him, and 
he at once became enamoured of her. Madame de Parabére’s 
jealousy was raised to the utmost pitch, and Madame de Fériol, 
although professing to entertain the principles and following the 
practices of religion, was weak or wicked enough to be dazzled by 
the prospects of aggrandisement. for her family, which, she thought, 
the influence of her protégée Aissé over the mind of the regent 
might bring to a successful accomplishment. Accordingly, in 
concert with her sister Madame de Tencin, Madame de Fériol 
unblushingly recommended Aissé to admit the regent’s attentions, 
and, unknown to her, actually invited him tosupper. A fortnight’s 
sumptuous preparations for that repast awakened the young lady’s 
suspicions; she felt assured that such an expensive entertainment 
could be destined for the Duke of Orleans alone, and taxing 
Madame de Fériol with the fact, insisted upon an invitation bein 
extended to Madame de Parabére. The eventful evening sc 
and Aissé’s conduct completely disconcerted all the ambitious 
schemes which Madame de Fériol had devised in her regard. The 
regent was quite astonished at finding Madame de Parabére of the 
party, and exclaimed, “ Parbleu, je ne croyais pas la trouver ici!” 

egardless, however, of that lady’s company, he made the most 
vigorous advances towards ingratiating himself with Aissé, but in 
vain, and was repulsed by her im the following terms: 

“Je ne vous parlerai, monseigneur, ni de mon origine ni de mes 
malheurs, dont le plus grand de tous est d’ignorer & qui je dois le 
jour. En perdant mes parens, je suis devenue le jouet du sort; 
mes en me donnant |’existence, ils ont imprimé en moi lhorreur 
de tout ce qui est vil, et rien ne l’est autant que de trahir l’amitié. 
Je n’ai en rien mérité celle de Madame de Parabére, mais au 
moins je ne m’en rendrai pas indigne, et je n’accepterai point 
Phommage beaucoup trop au dessus de moi que vous daignez 
m’offrir, monseigneur. Votre coeur est un bien qui appartient a 
votre amie; je serais coupable de la plus noire ingratitude en le 
lui enlevant. Revenez & celle qui vous adore; voyez ses beaux 
yeux humides de larmes, pouvez-vous avoir le projet de Paffliger? 
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Permettez, monseigneur, que je réunisse vos mains.” And suiting 
the action to the word, Aissé joined the hand of Madame de 
Parabére to the regent’s. 

Thus placed as it were on the horns of a very delicate dilemma, 
the prince gazed for a few moments on the two ladies, and ex- 
claimed: 

“Vous étes deux charmantes femmes; il est difficile de se 
décider entre l'une et l'autre, et si un mortel pouvait atteindre 3 
la supréme félicité, elle consisterait 4 étre aimé de toutes deux !” 

The entertainment passed off with great hilarity for all parties 
but Madame de Fériol and Madame de Tencin, who could not 
forgive Aissé for thus disconcerting the schemes they had erected 
upon her favourable reception of the regent’s advances. In the 
course of the supper the duke gave vent to his mirth in a song, of 


which one stanza will suffice to illustrate the reckless humour of 
that notorious roué: 


Dormir est un temps perdu; 
Bien fou qui s’y livre ; 
Sommeil, prends ce qui t’est da, 
Mais attends que je sois ivre. 
Sommeil, viens dans cet instant, 
Je te donne un seul moment, 
Je suis pressé de vivre. 


For weeks was Aissé destined to endure the reproaches and ill- 
humour of Madame de Feériol, who could not forgive or forget the 
enormous expense she had incurred in providing a supper for the 
regent, the result of which had been to cement more closely his 
union with an old mistress, instead of forwarding, as it had been 
intended, his views with a new one. That prince, however, had 
not abandoned the hope of ingratiating himself with Aissé. He 
continued to harass her with letters and solicitations, and Mesdames 
de Fériol and Tencin, with a regardlessness of feminine delicacy 
truly illustrative of that demoralised age, seconded the regent’s 
importunities. To be finally rid of them, Aissé at length bethought 
herself of writing a letter to M. du Tencin, Archbishop of Embrun, 
the brother of her tormentresses. To that prelate she confided her 
troubles, and entreated him to exert his influence with his sisters 
to cease their persecution of her. 

“© monseigneur!” thus she concludes her letter to him. 
“ Ecrivez 4 mesdames vos scours, pour leur persuader que l'on 
ne doit pas craindre de désobéir aux puissances humaines lorsqu’ 
elles commandent le mal. Pour moi, je suis bien décidée, si on 
continue de m’en parler, de me faire religieuse.” .. . 

This appeal met with the desired success. The archbishop ad- 
dressed authoritative remonstrances to Mesdames de Feériol and de 
Tencin upon the baseness of their conduct, and induced the former 
lady to leave Paris with Aissé, and come and reside for a time with 
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him at Embrun. This decisive measure effectually rescued Aissé 
from the pursuit of the regent, who shortly forgot her for some 
other object. From Embrun she accompanied Madame de Fériol 
to Geneva, where she renewed her intimacy with Madame de 
Calandrini, an early and valuable friend of her youth, and to 
whom an extant volume of Aissé’s letters most pleasingly exhibits 
the easy style and cultivated mind of their fair and accomplished 
writer. 

During this long absence from Paris, Aissé was on the very 
brink of entering the convent of Nétre Dame de Sens, for the 
purpose of taking the veil; happy had it been for her reputation 
if she had yielded to the devout thought, and so escaped returning 
to a world. too vitiated for one so beautiful and so unprotected as 
herself to pass unscathed through its vortex. 

The name of the Chevalier d’Aydie had been more than once 
mentioned in Aissé’s company, under circumstances which had 
deeply prepossessed her in his favour. Young, and noble, and 
chivalrous, and endowed with every quality that goes to the heart 
of woman, he had fascinated many of the most bigbibore dames at 
the French court, not excepting a princess of the blood royal, and 
was universally considered as one of the most accomplished cava- 
hers of France. At the same time, however, that Aissé listened 
with a kind of instinctive interest to all that was related to her of 
his personal and intellectual qualifications, she learnt that he was 
gone to Malta to take his vows as a knight of that religious and 
military order which enforced celibacy upon its members. Thus, 
at the very threshold of her acquaintance with the man she felt 
herself predestined to love, insuperable obstacles seemed to oppose 
themselves to the indulgence of any such passion. 

For the first time they met at the house of Madame du Deffant, 
who had been foremost in raising the expectations of both the 
chevalier and Aissé in regard of each other, and in foretelling the 
mutual attachment which ensued. Love more ardent and more 
reciprocal, and more constant and undivided through many suc- 
ceeding years, was never enkindled than by that first meeting 
between D’Aydie and Aissé. Nature had bestowed upon both 
her choicest gifts, and they now found themselves brought together, 
as it were, to discover how closely they resembled ‘and rivalled each 
other in wit, vivacity, and conversational brilliancy. Aiss¢, in 
recording that first interview with the Chevalier d’Aydie, expresses 
astonishment at having discovered in herself on that occasion powers 
and information, of the possession of which she had been till then 
unconscious. Nor was it in her mere womanly vanity overrating 
superficial advantages, for Voltaire, in his letters to Madame de 
Rieu, Madame de Calandrini’s granddaughter, speaks of Made- 


moiselle Aissé’s acquirements in the most flattering and exalted 
terms. 
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To describe the progress of the mutual passion which now 
sprung up between Aissé and her chevalier, were to repeat an 
often-told tale; but the impediments which opposed themselves to 
its legitimate indulgence, and the constancy with which it lived in 
the hearts of both, until the hour of their deaths, distinguish their 
fate from many a true love story. Accustomed till now to reign 
over all hearts, the Chevalier d’Aydie henceforward aspired but to 
the possession of one, and renounced the world, in which he had 

layed such a brilliant part, exclusively to devote every feeling of 
bis soul to the beloved object. She was now twenty-three, in all 
the pride and bloom of beauty. 

The intentions and wishes of the chevalier were in every respect 
honourable. Repeatedly he besought Aissé to allow him to take a 
journey to Rome, there to get released from the vows which he had 
taken as a knight of Malta, and so enable himself to make her his 
wife. She pertinaciously resisted all such solicitations, feeling, as 
regarded him, that by pursuing such a course he would be sacri- 
ficing high honours and emoluments; and as regarded herself, that 
she was not worthy to become the object of such an act of self 
immolation. In vain he implored her to depart from her deter- 
mination, and so soon as he should have obtained the requisite 
dispensations to fly with him to the south of France, where they 
might pass the remainder of their lives in happiness and obscurity. 
The honour of her lover was too dear to Aissé for her to yield to 
the temptations which his disinterested affection held out to her. 

But platonic love was at no age of the world’s history a thriving 
plant, and least so in France at the time of which we write. Per- 
petually thrown in the way of each other, in town and country, 
and encouraged by mutual friends to cherish an attachment, of 
which religious vows on the one hand, and a sense of former shame 
on the other, forbade the lawful indulgence, the Chevalier d’ Aydie 
and Aissé yielded to the tyrannical impulse of passion. Her own 
words best describe the reason of her fall: 

“Tl me fallait ou consentir a l’épouser, ou me sacrifier a sa gloire ; 
je ne justifie point ma conduite, mais le ciel m’est témoin quelle 
eut pour motif une extréme deélicatesse.” 

In relating what follows, one has no wish to palliate the conduct 
of the parties concerned, but it illustrates in a very graphic manner 
the “matter-of-course” light in which the frailties of human 
nature were regarded by society in France a little more than a 
century ago. 

The usual consequences of feminine indiscretion manifested 
themselves in Aissé. To conceal them from those around her 
became the object of her solicitude, and effectually to do so she 
resolved to make a confidante of her friend Lady Bolingbroke, a 
niece of Madame de Maintenon, whose first husband had been M. 
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de Villette. The Chevalier d’Aydie was himself the bearer of a 
letter which Aissé wrote to London, imploring assistance and 
counsel, to which Lady Bolingbroke returned an answer, pro- 
mising both. Shortly afterwards she arrived herself in Paris, as if 
for a few days’ visit, and proposed to Madame de Fériol to take 
Aissé back to England with her. The plan was agreed to, and 
bidding adieu to all her acquaintances, who besought her not to fix 
her residence in London, Aiseé departed with Lady Bolingbroke 
apparently for England. They proceeded, however, on the roa 
to Calais, no further than Senlis, whence, by circuitous routes, 
they clandestinely returned to Paris, and established themselves in 
a house situate in a remote quarter of the town, previously pre- 
pared for their reception. Here the Chevalier d’Aydie, who had 
obtained leave of absence for a pretended journey to the Pyrenees, 
secretly joined them; and during the two or three months of utter 
seclusion that ensued, Aissé gave birth to a girl, to the inexpres- 
sible dehght of the chevalier. The child received the name of 
Olympe, was confided to the care of proper attendants, and, upon 
the restoration of Aissé to health, the secret asylum was relin- 
quished as privately as it had been sought, and as if just arriving 
from England, and laden with presents of English manufacture 
for all their friends, Lady Bolingbroke and Aissé made their ap- 
pearance at Madame de Fériol’s; the chevalier about the same time 
returning from his supposed journey to the south. 

“On me fit beaucoup de complimens sur ma bonne santé, mon 
beau teint ; on assura que les brouillards de la Tamise m’étaient ex- 
cellens,” pleasantly remarks Aissé in allusion to her reception at 
home after her tour in England. 

All this while the Chevalier d’Aydie had been more importunate 
than ever with Aissé to obtain her consent to marry him upon his 
obtaining a release from his religious vows; but from the time that 
she had yielded to a criminal weakness in his regard, she expressed 
herself with more determined resolution on this subject than before. 
Their child had been taken to England by Lady Bolingbroke, and 
in anxiety for its future welfare, its ill-fated parents had at least 
one fond and fervent sentiment in common which no one could 
blame. Its birth and existence had, however, continued a mystery, 
and rare were the opportunities which circumstances afforded them 
for the indulgence of their parental love. Years rolled by; the 
chevalier loved Aissé with the same ardent and undivided affection, 
while her feelings in his regard, without growing less tender, be- 
came chastened by the remorseful consciousness of the past weak- 
hesses into which they had betrayed her. Her health gave way 
under the pressure of anxiety, and the necessity of concealing a 
troubled heart beneath an aspect of indifference and serenity. The 
chevalier watched with despairing fondness the fading form and 
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wasting energies of the woman he so dearly loved, his attentions 
were unceasing, and no expedient, however fanciful, was left by 
him untried to bring her alleviation. 

“Qui pourra se figuer la douleur du chevalier?” So writes 
Aissé in a fragmentary paper left behind her. “ Tout le monde 
en est si touché, que l'on n’est occupé qu’a le rassurer. II croit 
qu’a force de libéralités, il rachetera ma vie; il donne a toute la 
maison, jusqu’d ma vache, a qui ila acheté du foin. Il donne a 
Pun de quoi faire apprendre un métier a son enfant, a l'autre pour 
avoir des palatines et des rubans, a tout ce qui se rencontre et se 
présente devant lui: cela vient quasi a la folie. Quand je lui ai 
demandé aA quoi tout cela était bon, il m’a repondu: A obliger 
tout ce qui vous environne a avoir soin de vous.” 

The native sprightliness of Aissé breaks forth in these extracts 
in despite of the malady which was gradually undermining her. 
Long before her death she had arrived at the most appropriate 
sentiments of religious resignation to her fate, and successfully 
besought the Chevalier d’Aydie to second her in her repentance 
and in the earnest preparation she was bent upon making for 
leaving this world. Recommending him with her expiring breath 
the care of her child, and receiving from the hands of le Pére 
Bourceaux, an ecclesiastic introduced and recommended to her by 
Madame du Deffant, all the rites and consolations of religion, 
Aissé calmly met her premature fate. 

No words can depict the desolation of the Chevalier d’Aydie at 
the loss of his adored mistress. His grief for some months would 
admit of neither abatement nor alleviation, and the only object 
which could at length divert his mind from brooding over the 
memory of his lost Aissé, was the orphaned daughter she had 
committed to his charge. Upon her he lavished all his remaining 
affections; to her he devoted the remainder of his life. Olympe, 
the hapless child of his only love, was in due time provided for, 
and married to a gentleman of family and estate in the south of 
France. 

Fifteen years after the death of Aissé, the chévalier, still faithful 


to her memory, in pronouncing her loved name, breathed his last 
in the arms of his daughter. 
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CHORLTON HALL. 


BY MRS. TRAFFORD WHITEHEAD. 


In the heart of the most populous neighbourhood of Chorlton- 
row, Or, as it is now ssietslly? styled, Chorlton or Medlock, stands 
—or a few years ago stood—a dreary, rambling, old edifice rapidly 
falling into decay, yclept Chorlton ‘Hall. 

Its rows of windows—tier above tier—surmounted on the roof 
by ornamental scroll work and dilapidated urns, wherein the 
swallows build their nests, look out over the narrow garden plot, 
circumscribed by iron railings, on the crowded streets and alleys 
that crush and press it in on every side, with a chill surprised air, re- 
minding one of a captive giant in the fairy tales panting for free space. 

A matter-of-fact looking structure, this Chorlton Hall, made 
habitable to modern ideas by division into two parts, each forming 
a dwelling large and dreary enough. Abutting upon the smaller 
of these, to the corner of Bedford-street, stood Old St. Luke’s 
Church, with its grim graveyard attached. Behind the house 
adjoining the cemetery, separated therefrom by a brick wall lay 
the garden—how curtailed from ancient dimensions I do not pre- 
sume to say. In the centre of that portion next the church stood 
two tall trees, the last of their race. 

Looking out from the windows, many a time, long years ago, 
have I watched these two trees. It seemed as if a peculiar weird 
existence of sighs and breezy wails went on between them, stretch- 
ing their branches supplicatingly toward heaven. What extra- 
ordinary hieroglyphics the iaiocuihighit made on the grass beneath, 
as the boughs stirred to and fro—how they bowed, as it were, 
with mock reverence one to the other, intertwining their leaves, 
and springing asunder again with a desolate cry that went forth 
on the night like a bitter lament for the past! Surely the wind 
moaned about those trees as never wind moaned before, and they 
whispered and whispered, rustling their leaves, close, secret, and 
mysterious. I used even then to fancy them the spirits of the 
past holding court in the grey old garden, where only a few obsti- 
nate shrubs, sooty crocuses, and sickly primroses lingered—their 
attendants, the wintry winds, bellowing indignantly, or the soft 
spring breezes that came so full of life and hope, and died out in 
the dejection of summer sighs. It was not much of a garden. 
There were shrubs and annuals, and gravel walks. There was a 
damp, decaying arbour, that maintained its ground chiefly for the 
convenience of carwigs, beetles, and sleepy wood-lice, In sooth, 
they and they alone flourished. There were some green palings, 
and arches of wirework feebly supporting a straggling and untidy 
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owth of bilious-looking nasturtiums. Well might the spirits of 
the two old trees groan and moan in the pent-up air! 

Fronting Chorlton: Hall are rows of shabby houses, where 
washing is “ taken in.” Here and there a red-armed matron may 
be seen in the doorway with the soap-suds hanging pendant at her 
elbows, or hard at work turning a noisy mangle, flaunting her 
petticoats to and fro in the energy of the exertion ; or, adorning 
the window-shutters, the caricature of a red and white cow, with 
dropsical legs, conveying an intimation that “ milk and cream are 
gy ;” where dusty children flourish, and interminable rows 
of clothes, not the whitest, float in midnight air—workmen’s blue- 
striped shirts depending by either arm to the “line” across the 
street—sheets that, as they blow, display in sharp relief the back- 
bone of the supporting “ prop”—drawers that suggest notions of 
Tyburn—and, liveliest of all, skirts making perpetual cheeses of 
themselves as the breeze fills their breadths. About these streets 
und houses every evening, idly congregate knots of men smoking 
their pipes, in shirt sleeves, or boys playing at nine pins; and 
some will lean against the railings of the little plot of the Hall, 
taking the stumpy grass as a specimen of country life. 

Yet over these narrow streets, nondescript shops and alleys, once 
the broad lands of Chorlton Hall stretched; stately elms and 
heavy beeches had kept guard, like mighty warders over one of the 
“pleasant homes of England” ; and birds—free, lightsome birds 
—other than careworn town sparrows, sang clear and shrill in the 
dewy morn. 

In the year 1644, Thomas Mynshull, an apothecary, descendant 
of a Cheshire family of the reign of Henry L, purchased the 
Chorlton estate—from whom, tradition is not clear—thereby 
founding the family of Minshull in Manchester. 

There were Mynshulls of Stoke—of much importance in the 
reign of Elizabeth—and Mynshulls of Wistaston, near Nantwich 
—both probably deriving their origin from the same root, namely, 
the Mynsales of Henry I. Both these branches, however, 
separately contend for the honour of relationship by marriage to 
John Milton, in the person of his third wife, Elizabeth Mynshull, 
married to the poet in 1664. There can, however, be little doubt 
that the honour is due to the Wistaston family. The parish 
register of that place contains the name of Elizabeth Mynshull, 
baptized December 30, 1638. She would, therefore, be in her 
twenty-sixth year when married to Milton in 1664, and in her 
eighty-ninth at her death. 

At the commencement of the last century, the estate of Chorlton, 
together with other important messuages, Hough Hall in Moston, 
near Manchester, and the Garrat property, were still in the possession 
of the Mynshulls, whose property, judging from their belongings 
at that period, must have rapidly increased. 
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But evil days were at hand. Thomas, perhaps grandson of the 
Thomas Mynshull, apothecary, son of Richard of Wistaston, de- 
mised his estate to his wife Barbara. By her, it was conveyed in 
marriage to Roger Ayrtoun, Esq., of Inchdarney, Fife, cornet in 
the Marquis of Lothian’s dragoons. This gentleman, whose reck- 
lessness and Ary waren, had even then rere for him the 
a tion of “ king Roger,” soon squandered the possessions 
“. re in. the ‘year 1774, Chorlton Hall cane to the 
hammer for the then enormous sum of 70,0007. Hough Hall and 
Garrat Hall, with their respective demesnes, were Am sold, to 
supply the extravagance of this interloper. 

hese are the stern facts; for the rest tradition steps in. 

It it said that Mrs. Barbara, or, as she is invariably styled, 
Madame Minshull, being considerably younger than her husband, 
had married him for his goodly position, &c. Several years elapsed 
upon his death, and she grew weary of her lonely life. As in the 
first place she had been guided by her ambition, the second time 
she might probably desire to consult her affections. Perhaps no 
likely suitor offered himself. She took to brooding and pacing 
discontentedly under the trees—perhaps those very trees, amongst 
others, of which I have spoken—grey lines began to shine out 
treacherously from the gloss of her dark hair. I cannot quite say 
that she took to wearing vervain, an herb, according to Lancashire 
statistics, supposed to possess extraordinary virtues as a charm; at 
any rate, a MS. still exists in Chatham’s Library of Queen Eliza- 
— time supplying the following incantation, with which it was 

All-hele, thou holy herb vervin, 
Growing on the ground : 
In the Mount of Calvary 
There wast thou found ; 
Thou helpest many a grief, 
And stanchest many a wound. 
In the name of sweet Jesus 
I take thee from the ground. 


O Lord, effect the same 
That I do now go about. 


We have no reason to presume that Madame Minshull was in any 
way superior to the superstitions of her age; suffice it, whether 
brought about by natural causes or the magic of vervain, certain it 
1s, that one day a young man with a fair face and a soft tongue— 
none other than “Spanking Roger”—came to the Hall. Like 
Ahab, he courted the goodly inheritance. Vain and silly, and 
bent on marriage, the weak woman listened to his x ee words 
—alas for Chorlton Hall! It is said she was amply warned by 
dreaming three nights successively of the loss of her hair and teeth, 
& well-understood sign of ceuaiine calamity. But the ordi 

loss of these being but too near their fulfilment might deduct from 
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the startling character of the revelation ; she heeded not the warn- 
ing. Perhaps if Thomas Minshull, deceased, seemg the impending 
ruin of his house, had himself risen from his resting-place in the 
Manchester Collegiate Church, and stood in the gap, it might still 
have availed nothing. 

One morning a troupe of gay weddingers caracolled out of the 
gates, and the “old church” bells rang a merry peal. In less than 
a week after the bridegroom stood attired in travelling costume, 
lashing his boots in the entrance-hall, with horses saddled and 
bridled awaiting at the open door, and lacqueys making ribald 
jokes, while the bride entreated and implored. As he crossed the 
threshold it is said he lashed his riding-whip across her shoulders, 
unhappy woman! and with a loud laugh mounted one of the 
lady's best and fleetest steeds, and rode away never to return. 
The grounds, the fields, the pasture-lands appertaining to the Hall 
were laid out in plots, and sold. By order of the wicked husband, 
for “ Spanking Roger” was not only reckless and improvident, but 
hard-hearted and cruel, madame was immured in one of her own 
rooms, where in course of years she died, a raving, shrieking 
maniac. 

Of course Chorlton Hall had its ghosi. It was believed to be 
haunted by this unfortunate woman’s spirit. Extraordinary sounds 
were said to be heard, opening and closing of doors, mysterious 
knocks, groans and strange dismal sighs, shadows unaccountably 
gliding to and fro. The wainscoting of the room where she is 
said to have been confined is stated still to be in excellent preser- 
vation, the old oaken carving of the chimney-piece, &c., being re- 
markably fine and elaborate, though much of it is covered with 
an envious coating of paint to enliven the sombre blackness of the 
wood. The country-folks would go miles wide of the place rather 
than at night meet with madame’s ghost. Perhaps her uneasy 
spirit at last found rest under the shadows of those two trees; per- 
haps of her they whispered, bending and swaying in the evening 
air ! 

Chorlton Hall was sold, and lost itself, as all these old places do 
lose themselves sooner or later in the great current of Progress. 
The town of Manchester stretched itself as one who yawningly 
stretches his arms after slumber, and pressed outward the fast- 
increasing: roll of inhabitants toward its suburbs till the neighbour- 
hood of Chorlton-on-Medlock became what it is. 

Yet even in these later days Chorlton Hall has had its real life 
romance of broken hopes. 

Beaten down and disappointed, even in money-making Man- 
chester, some thirty years ago, the family of the Flemings came to 
live in the cheap, old-fashioned Hall, or rather that portion of it 
adjoining St. Luke’s Church. 

It mht be that even the decaying element of bygone luxury 
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beguiled in some degree the spirits of these suffering ones, for they, 
too, were of ancient name. The carved cornices, the grand oaken 
staircase, the rich, antiquated ep ae vec the curious wainscoting, 
for all that it was worm-eaten, the heavy inlaid doors, the traces 
of these refinements might compensate for the melancholy look out 
on the grey garden of the two weird trees, for from the erst day of 
occupation the front rooms were discarded. 

He was a little, stout, curly-headed old gentleman, with a great 
faculty of going to sleep, and the most amiable disposition as to 
stowing himself out of the way in old lumber rooms for his even- 
ing nap, being fully cognisant of his failing—the most extra- 
adits nose for snoring! She was plain, and wrinkled before 
her time, with eyes that were always filling unexpectedly with 
tears, and a little drooping figure. So cross, yet so tender; so 
touchy, yet so patient where need was, with a certain little dignity 
that came on you unawares. “My son in a foot regiment! 
Never! Thank you!” Mrs. Fleming rejoiced in some peculiar 
notion that ignominy and vulgarity must of necessity reign para- 
mount in “foot” regiments. Cavalry officers were alone admissible 
to her ideas of propriety. Perhaps it was the constant demands of 
this oldest son, not in a foot regiment, that so impoverished the 
family. 

The oldest daughter was pale, and plain, and common-place; 
but it was in the younger girl that the hopes of the Flemings were 
garnered. She was very sweet and lovely. Luxuriant, soft, 
auburn hair nestled round her oval face in a very bower of curls, 
for plaits and braids were not then in vogue. Clear hazel eyes,. 
full of beaming spirituality, and a colour that came and went, 
blooming as the delicate shade on an early peach. Yet, looking 
at her, a pang must have shot through the belolder’s heart. It. 
was that radiance that on earth cannot last; that beauty that is but. 
a vain gloss, as the flower of the field, so it perisheth. 

Strangers saw this, but not they. They reared in the future of 
this fair girl their castles in the air. Higher and higher, hope by 
hope, as her beauty grew, so the fabric rose, founded all the while 
on empty space, on shifting sands. A rich cousin of Mrs. Fleming’s, 
living in London, shared the vain dream. He sent for Margaret, 
and, rejoicing in the admiration she excited, introduced her into 
society. It was but a single season. She came home to grimy old 
Chorlton Hall, engaged to one who was all to be desired; yet the 
dry, hacking cough was busy night and day. Night or day it 
would not be silenced, and Mrs. Fleming grew irritable and raspy, 
saying all the while: 

Rl - child can really ail nothing with such a colour on her 
c ee 7” 

But a blight was silently working over those two daughters in 
the dreary old house. Some slight ailment, becoming in a few 
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hours serious, carried off the pale, placid Alice. It seemed as if 
Margaret, aware of the anxiety centred in her now more earnestly 
than ever, answered to the call, and revived as necessity required, 
Her beauty shone out yet more softly, and Mrs. Fleming began to 
talk about the wedding that would take place when the “crape for 
poor Alice was not so deep,” and even to quiet the impatient 
colonel and his eager visits; and even as she did so, a watery mist 
would gather over her eyes, as if it rose from the bitter aching of 
her heart, and Margaret would look wistfully away. 

“Margaret is only weak. It is nothing but weakness,” was the 
mother’s constant cry. 

So night after night they carried her up ‘the oaken staircase, 
where the grinning heads in the angles of the walls looked down 
on her fair young face, and still Mrs. Fleming assured everybody 
that “it was but weakness.” 

Yes, weakness with a wider meaning than the poor anxious 
mother cared to think. 

One morning she sought her daughter, but never found her. 
Alas for human hopes! Another bridegroom had carried off the 
bride ere the colonel could put in his claim. She was dead. 

Within the last three years part of Chorlton Hall has been taken 
down to make schools, and old St. Luke’s exists no longer, a very 
handsome and elaborate edifice having been erected in its place by 
the late Robert Gardner to the memory of his wife, buried in the 
churchyard. 

Standing in this church a few days ago, admiring its peaceful 
architecture and elegant stained glass windows, I was attracted by 
the following inscription on a tablet to the left of the altar: 


Hewry Liverserce, Painter, born at Manchester, 4th Sept., 1803, 
where he died, January, 1832, is buried in this church. He cultivated 
his innate love of painting in defiance of adverse circumstances and a 
weakly frame. Life was to him a school for earnest study of his art 
in the subjects of romance and humour, to which his genius inclined. 
Death overtook him as he passed from scholar into master. Some of 
his townsmen, who, in the pictures he has left, recognise his genius 
and lament the death that left such promise unfulfilled, have raised 
this stone to his memory. 

June, 1865. 


And m the centre of one of the modern pews, under where the 
feet of its occupants will rest, lie the remains of this regretted 
young man, a small brass tablet let into the woodwork marking 
the actual spot. The organ pealing and reverberating tlrrough the 
sacred building may stir week by week, but never thmll his 
mouldering bones. 
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LEGENDS OF THE BLACK FOREST AND ITS 
VICINITY. 


COLLECTED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Part I. 


Tue following legends were collected during a residence of 
a few weeks, this last summer, near Freiburg, in Breisgau, on the 
borders of the Black Forest. Some of them were translated from 
an old book on the traditions of the country; some were written 
down from word of mouth, the collector of the stories having been 
so fortunate as to meet with two individuals who were as partial to 
old legends as herself, and who took pleasure in repeating them to, 
or procuring them for, her. She now offers them to those of the 
readers of the New Monthly Mayazine, who, like herself, take an 
interest in legendary and traditionary lore: 


THe NyMPHS OF THE MUMMELSEE. 


AT a few leagues from Baden, on the southern bend of the 
Hornisgriinde, the hill of the greatest clevation in the country, 
there is a small lake, satvanted by high peaks, by masses of 
rocks, and by sombre fir-trees. Around its black-looking waters 
there is searcely any vegetation, only a few stunted plants; mot a 
flower, not a bird is to be seen, and a gloomy silence reigns 
around. It has never been found possible to sound the depth of 
the lake; never has a boat glided over its surface; never huve its 
waters been stirred by the movement of a fish. The liquid plain 
is covered with water-lilies, which undulate gently in the passing 
breeze, and from which escapes a slightly murmuring Pree 9 

When the hour of evening comes, when the warm sun sets 
behind the mountain, when nature reposes itself in the silence of 
night, the waters of the lake commence to be agitated, rippling 
waves are formed, and white foam may be seen here and there. 
Strange lights glimmer, disappear, and sparkle again; mystericus 
sounds are heard. Little by little these sounds become more dis- 
tinet, and, at last, ravishing music breaks faintly on the ear. The 
water-lilies, shaken by the wavelets, sway themselves backwards 
and forwards with ever-increasing rapidity of movement. Their 
flexible stems shoot up, grow larger, and are impereeptibly changed 
amto young girls with graceful forms, uneoncealed under robes of 
transparent gauze, their long fair tresses crowned with wreaths of 
water-lilies. 

These are the nymphs of the lake, who, evading the paternal 
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surveillance, have escaped from the crystal pe ce which they 
inhabit far down in the depths of the gloomy lake. They come to 
seek for amusement, and to dance on the green turf of its banks by 
the clear light of the moon. Hand-in-hand they whirl in mazy 
rounds; sometimes moving with a soft languor, sometimes pur- 
suing their course with rapidity. The moon silvers the surface of 
the fake with its subdued light; the stars sparkle as if with joy in 
gazing on their capricious evolutions; the zgnis fatui try to imitate 
them, by bounding along the turf; the dark fir-trees lean forward, 
the better to see them, and the lake murmurs a strange melody, 
which forms the measure for the nocturnal dance. 

But pleasure causes time to be forgotten. The nymphs, ardentl 
engaged in their sportive play, do not observe that Aurora, with 
her rosy fingers, is opening the gates of the east. The moon has 
faded into gy the ignis fatui have vanished, the pale light of 
dawning day whitens the summits of the trees, and the laughing 
young girls are still dancing! : 

Suddenly the waters of the lake bubble up, and open. The 
Neptune of this little mountain sea has perceived the absence 
of his daughters, and comes to recall them to their unseen abode. 
His head appears above the surface of the lake, his hair in disorder, 
and reeds mingling with his long white beard. He frowns angrily, 
and threatens with his finger, while a noise, like distant thunder, 
resounds in the air. 

On seeing him the nymphs cease their gambols, their cheeks, 
flushed by the exercise of the dance, resume their hue of livid 
paleness, and trembling they hurry towards the lake, into which 
they instantly plunge, and the waters close over them. When the 
first rays of the rising sun irradiate the horizon the waters have 
become perfectly calm, and at the place where the nymphs dis- 
appeared the water-lilies wave gently in the morning breeze, 
sending forth a faint murmur, the echo of the lamentations which 
the nymphs are whispering at the bottom of the Mummelsee. 


Tue Deviv’s PuLpirt. 


At the foot of the hill called Mercuriusberg, at the spot where 
the old road turns which led from Baden to Gernsbach, there may 
be seen towering above the dark fir-trees a rock, whose capricious 
form resembles a pulpit. This rock is called “ The Devil’s Pulpit,” 
and the following legend is attached to it: 

At the period when the earliest disciples of the apostles came to 
preach the gospel in the Black Forest, the devil became extremely 
uneasy on account of recruiting souls for his infernal dominions. 
He left the eternal flames which burn in the bowels of the earth, 
and hastened to Baden by the subterranean path which accom- 
panied the hot springs that discharge themselves at the foot of 
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oe 4 chateau, at the place which still goes by the name of 
“ Hell.” 

At first, the devil occupied himself in reconnoitring the count 
round to find a situation suitable to his projects. In casting his 
blazing eyes over the valley, he fixed them on the rock which is 
conspicuous at the foot of Mercuriusberg, and in front of which 
smiling plains form a vast amphitheatre. He determined to esta- 
blish himself there, because from thence he had a good view of 
the country and an open space before him, on which he could 
make himself heard even to a great distance. He then despatched 
in all directions the demons whom he had brought in his suite, 
with orders to invite and assemble the inhabitants of the valley. 

Very soon came from all parts men and women, old people and 
children, rich and r, Pagans and new converts. He ringed 
them on the natural gradations of ground which surrounded the 
pulpit, and they were all impatient to hear the new preacher. 

When Satan saw that he had gained a large auditory, he rose, 
bowed gracefully and benevolently to the assembly, and com- 
menced his discourse in a voice which he compelled himself to 
render soft and pleasing. In an harangue full of wily sophisms, 
delivered with the most brilliant eloquence, the prince of the 
infernal regions developed his wicked doctrines. He painted in 
the most seductive colours worldly pleasures, gross feelings, mate- 
rial interests. He glorified every vice, described the grandeur of 
—_ the satisfaction of revenge, the benefits of egotism. He 

welt on the pleasures of good eating, the agreeable repose of 
indolence, the voluptuous delights of luxury. He affirmed that 
death was the end of all, that the immortality of the soul was a 
fable invented by the priests to mislead public credulity, and that 
mankind, having neither to fear any ae punishment nor to 
hope for any future reward for good actions, should only be guided 
in this world by their pleasures and their interest. 

As Satan continued to speak his eyes shot glances like flames, 
his voice became more sonorous, and his words penetrated his 
hearers’ minds, awaking in them all the worst passions, In- 
toxicated by his eloquence, dazzled by the enchanting pictures he 
presented to them, seduced by his fullacious promises, they rose in 
@ mass to hail the new religion which took for its symbols plea- 
sure and selfishness. The new Christians abjured their faith, and 
the Pagans vowed never to accept the severe principles of the 


ospel. 

The Devil was delighted at the triumph of his oratory, and was 
contemplating with malicious joy the unfortunate inhabitants of 
the valley, whose souls would thereafter belong to him, when on a 
sudden a brilliant light appeared in the sky, and sounds of delicious 
harmony were oe All turned and beheld with stupefaction on 
the adjacent mountain a resplendant apparition. 
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It was an angel, robed-in silver gauze, with white wings, ard his 
head crowned with a magnificent glory, who had placed himself 
— to the Devil's pulpit and who made the strings of a 
golden harp vibrate beautifully. The angel spoke in his turn, and 
yn tones which gained every heart, he recommended the practice 
of virtue, he lauded all that was noble and grand, he exhorted the 
people to abstain from intemperance, to hate falsehood, and to 
repress the lusts of the flesh. He taught the pardon of injuries, 
the exercise of charity and kindness to one’s neighbours. He ex- 
horted his auditors to renounce the pleasures of mere materialism, 
and to carry out the austere duties of conscience; he threatened 
disbelievers with the torments of hell; and promised to the faithful 
the inconceivable joys of paradise, where the soul, freed from its 
terrestrial envelope, is admitted to contemplate, to all eternity, the 
divine majesty in its essence and in its works. 

The angel’s discourse was so full of grace and reason, it re- 
sponded so well to the good feelings that were slumbering at the 
bottom of these simple hearts, that they soon discerned truth from 
error. They repudiated the pernicious counsels of the Devil, and 
attracted by an invincible power, crowded around the angel, pro- 
testing with enthusiasm their belief in a religion founded upon 
duty and devotion. 

When his Satanic majesty saw himself abandoned by those 
whom he believed he had secured for his infernal dominions, his 
fury vented itself in imprecations and blasphemies. But the loud- 
ness of his angry tones could not drown the sweet voice of the 
angel; and in a very short time the crowd, returning to a sense of 
right, cast themselves on their knees and sang a hymn in praise of 
the Lord, to which the angel played an accompaniment upon his 
golden harp. 

The rage of the Devil thereupon knew no bounds; with the 
formidable claws attached to his hands he snatched up everything 
around, the trees, the rocks, and flung them far down into the 
valley. With his cloven foot he struck the earth, which opened 
with a frightful noise, and he precipitated himself through the gulf 
thus formed into the midst of the -— of the infernal regions. 

The rock from the summit of which the eloquence of the angel 
triumphed over that of the Devil, is called to this day, “The Angel’s 
Seat,” and not far from “The Devil’s Pulpit” 1s shown to the 
credulous tourist the mark which the foot of Lucifer left upon the 
solid stone. 


Tse Count’s Leap. 


Ow a rocky declivity of the mountain upon which New Eber- 
stein stands, there is a sort of plateau jutting out towards the 
Mourg, from which one can gaze down into the deep stream 
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beneath; it is called “The Count’s Leap,” and the origin of the 


name arose from the following story: 


A count of Eberstein had a beautiful daughter, whom many 
noblemen far and near sought in marriage. "She, however, coldly 
refused every offer. At first her father thought that she disliked 
the idea of marriage, but, on narrowly watching his daughter, he 
began to suspect that love had already insinuated itself into 
her heart. One day, he observed that a squire among his suite 
was hiding a bow in his breast of a red silk ribbon, which was his 
daughter's favourite colour. Now much became clear to him that 
before he could not understand. There was no doubt that the 
Countess Ida loved young Fant, who, it is true, belonged to an 
ancient family, but was poor. For what he was wanting in 
fortune, however, nature had amply made up to him; he had 
a fine figure, good feelings, and was of a bold, determined cha- 
racter. The lovers could never see each other without witnesses, 
except for a few minutes at a time; but in society their eyes con- 
stantly met, and betrayed their secret. 

The count wished to ascertain if his suspicions were correct. 
About this time there was an enormous wolf spreading terror 
throughout the neighbourhood. One day, when his daughter was 
present, he had his squire called to him, and desired him to hunt 
the wolf; the young girl turned pale at this command, and she 
trembled from head to foot. 

“Think, father!” she cried, forgetting her prudence—“ think 
how dangerous this will be!” 

“T do not know what danger is, and I am a servant of the 
Count of Eberstein,” said the squire, his courageous heart swelling 
im his breast. 

He quickly withdrew, but the countess sank half fainting upon 
achair. The father contemplated her sternly. 

“Girl!” he angrily exclaimed, “I read your heart: you love 
this stripling !” 

“Yes, father, I love him because he has such a noble mind,” 
replied the maiden, sinking at his feet. “ Pardon—pardon him 
and me!” 

The count reflected a while; then he said scornfully: 

“The young man boasted just now that he knew no fear. It 
is well. He shall ride down the rocky wall to the Mourg, and his 
reward shall be your hand.” 

When the young man heard what the count had decreed, he did 
not hesitate for a second, but crying, “ The countess or death!” 
he mounted a horse, recommended his soul to heaven, and when 
he reached the projection, which is now called “The Count’s 
Leap,” he gave his steed the spur, and sprang down towards the 
Mourg; but the horse missed the spring, and fell with its rider 
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into the river beneath; which closed roaring and foaming over 
them both. 

From that moment the young countess never spoke another 
word; her intellect was evidently impaired, and one day she was 
found dead upon “ The Count’s be, 


St. ODELIE’s SPRING. 


A SMALL spring of water, situated near the top of one of the 
eminences among the wooded hills which belong to the range of 
the Black Forest, and not far from the town of Freiburg, in 
Breisgau, has obtained its name from an old legend which dates 
from the middle ages. There was then, the tradition says, a 
chieftain in the neighbourhood who had an only daughter, a 
beautiful girl, whose mother had died when she was quite a child. 
The deceased mother had been a very pious woman, and had in- 
stilled her religious principles into her little daughter’s mind; these 
were not forgotten by her, and she grew up as good as her mother 
had been. When she was old enough to take note of what was 
going on in her paternal castle, she remarked her father’s wild and 
evil deeds. He was in the habit, like so many of the robber 
chieftains of that period, of sallying forth with his retainers and 
attacking the unlucky wayfarers, plundering them always, and ill- 
treating them when they ventured to offer resistance. 

The young lady of the castle was much grieved at these lawless 
doings, and was so anxious about her father’s chances of salvation 
in the world to come, that she could not resist exhorting him to 
give up these marauding practices, and lead a more respectable life. 

she also prayed frequently and earnestly for him, that he might 
by the aid of the Holy Spirit be withdrawn from his evil deeds, 
and be induced to perform his religious duties, and to abstain from 
the acts of rapine and robbery, which, however warranted by the 
example of his neighbours and the licentious liberty of the age, 
were in her opinion equally wicked, disgraceful, and inhuman. 

But her piety and her habit of frequently devoting her time to 
prayer irritated her ungodly father, who at times ridiculed her, and 
at times reproved her harshly for her religious feelings. He was 
the more incensed at her because she positively refused every offer 
of marriage which was made to her, and expressed her wish to 
enter a convent. 

Her father was decidedly opposed to her becoming a nun, and 
was resolved that she should marry one of his wild companions, & 
chieftain in the neighbourhood. In vain were her objections, her 
entreaties, her prayers; her father turned a deaf ear to them all, 
and insisted that the marriage which he had arranged should take 
place. In spite of her tears and lamentations, the day, the hour, 
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was fixed, and the poor girl had none to whom she could apply to 
assist her in avoiding her dreaded doom. 

Then she became desperate, and flying from her father’s castle 
she ran, she knew not whither. Fear lent her strength, and she 
pursued her way onwards, still onwards, without knowing where 
she was going, and where she might meet with shelter and protec- 
tion. For a long time she ran through the thick woods which 
covered the hills to the summit, but all was silence and solitude 
around her. At length sounds broke upon her ear—what were 
they? Alas! nothing betokening friendly aid—it was the shouts 
of her pursuers that she heard! She had been missed from the 
castle, and her stern father, the equally stern chieftain he had 
chosen for his son-in-law, with several of the almost savage wedding 
guests and a number of retainers, had started in pursuit of her. 

Nearly overcome by fatigue and anxiety, she roused herself, 
and again took to flight. But what was this? An obstacle pre- 
sented itself in her path—a large rock was before her! er 
pursuers were close upon her. How should she escape them? In 
an agony of grief and terror, she threw herself upon her knees and 
prayed earnestly to the Most High for deliverance. Her prayers 
were heard and answered; the rock opened; she rushed in; it 
closed upon her, and those who sought her, and who knew they 
were on her track, passed round it, and went on. 

She was saved; and when the rock opened and she emerged 
from it, she vowed, in gratitude for her wonderful preservation 
from the fate she dreaded so much, to devote the rest of her life to 
God, and to erect a chapel on the spot where the supernatural 
assistance had been vouchsafed her, That chapel, it is said, still 
exists, and through a door at one side of it there is a staircase cut 
in the rock, which leads down to a spring, the water of which has 
the reputation in the neighbourhood of possessing qualities healing 
to diseases of the eyes. The tradition avers that St. Odelie (as she 
is called) wept so many tears at that place that they formed the 
spring just mentioned. 

Pious Catholics make pilgrimages to St. Odelie’s Spring even at 
the present day. 
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LAST DAYS OF AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 
Part THE SEVENTH. 


MISS CHELMSFORD’S DIARY—(continued). 


Last night Bridget followed me to the cheese-room. She is 
always civil and obliging. a 
« Bxcouse me, miss, but as I wuz com’en thro’ th’ wood, from 
th’ well—sure an it’s a long way to fetch ’wathe’r, but indeed an 
it’s misses hersell as’ll have it fra th’ well—who cud it be but 
Misther Dunco’m his own sell as gie me this — letther t’ give 
into y’er own ’ans mysell. ‘ Sure an it’s th’ bill o’ th’ picter, sir?’ 
Isays; an he nodded his ’yed, whether to let on as it were, or it 
wurn’t, I don’t pertickler know. Maybe you'll understhand. But 
*year it is, any ways, miss.” 

And Bridget handed me out of the corner of her apron a neat, 
scented, little note. 

I took it m the most business-like way. She little guessed how 
hot and fluttered I felt. 1 stood looking up at the shelves till she 
had gone, then I tore open the note. 


“Could you meet me this afternoon under the apple-tree? I 
ask it of you that you will see me yet once again. Bring with 
you, I entreat, a more gracious disposition in this matter. May 


the potent power of the amber necklace go with me in my efforts, 
and believe me, ever yours, 


“Cyrit DUNCOMBE.” 


Yes, he is willing to brave all consequences for himself; but he 
guards against them as fur as I am concerned. He has signed his 
name in full. It is a pretty name—a sweet name, yet he has not 
directed or addressed this note. I will not see him. What should 
Isay? What is the use of my saying anything. I am betrothed 
to Moffat. And yet it would be gentler, more courteous in me to 
tell him so. If I do not he will hope on. He will never take a 
refusal so long as he believes me free, and I cannot feign the 
nanos that alone would convince him. 

am , so strangely happy. I feel as if I could be 
content to lie down this night in this delicious flutter, and never 
wake any more. Oh! life is beautiful, after all. There must be 
wide plains of bliss lying desert and untrodden! I am on the 
borders of them now. Who knows what life really is? What 
must that world be beyond the grave, when such moments as 
these exist on earth? It cannot but last a few quivering seconds, and 
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harsh reality will come back with its stern facts. This illusion 
will pass—is passing even now; all the more glorious because 90 
fleeting. A tumultuous ecstacy is upon me. ! to be in a boat 
on a lovely sea, with those eyes looking down into mine, and only 
the silvery moon and the gracious stars above! What an exquisite 
 ghought! It was too much happiness—oh, too much—too much. 
But what am I saying? I am not myself to-night. Even now 
the dream is no oo I on- think quietly, and collect myself. 
Away—away wi vague glittermg imagination of what might 
ee touny ts the distant realms of imposuibiliny I enone 
Gome back prosaic common sense! Rally round me ye stern 
facts! Moffat! If little of beauty, yet there is worth left under 
those blue eyes and that double chin. Matter of fact, bouncing, 
noisy Moffat! It shall not be my deed—for the sake of the time 
which is gone—to break the between us! 

I never thought how serious a!l this might be. I thought 
Duncombe would go away at once and forget me. Well, well, 
after all it is but a transient delay; he will do this. When 
I promised to see him again—should he wish it—I did it to make 
good my escape at the moment, hastily, rashly, and thought no 
more of it. need not fear his loving me too long; there are 
handsomer women than I. Who should know it with more readi- 
ness than he? though in some strange way he has fancied my poor 
self. These passages take place constantly, and will, and must, 
through time. It will all be right at last. 

There’s Moffat ringing the bell! He comes to-night. It’s 
Moffat. Off with your necklace—you’re Moffat’s gift. It is you 
that have opened my eyes to my misery. I was ready to receive 
him, his gift coiled upon my arm; but he will come and touch 
me. if he does I shall shriek. I should shrick if he touched my 
hand to night. 

Bridget, I am sick; my brain is in a whirl. Tell Moffat this— 
tell him I am sick, Bridget—sick at heart. I cannot, oh! I 
cannot see Moffat to-night. 

I have been in a stupor all night—all morning; I have rea- 
soned calmly and dispassionately with myself, imploring first the 
Divine aid to strengthen and guide me, and, thank Heaven! I am 
now resolute and self-contained. My course lies clear before me. 

Is it frrvolous that I should care so much to look well in his 
eyes this last time? Perhaps in the ancient days a Roman lady 
would have unbound her long tresses, and gone to the trysting- 
tree with her locks dishevelled, glorying in her palor, like Lucretia 
im her despair. But I am not a Roman lady; I have plaited my 
hair as I never plaited it before, and it shines like silk when the 
sunshine touches it. I know he will never see my dress, but to- 
day I will wear my finest white muslin. Why should I not? 
The day is hot and sultry, and from henceforth I shall don black 
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silk, fitting a 1 for my dead heart. And Moffat likes to see 
me in ik 


And for you, necklace! I will never wear you more. Go down 
to your crimson velvet bed, and rest there safe under the secret 
spring. Here in this drawer shall you lie until I restore you to 
Moffat. For the care of you, valuing the trinket as he does weighs 
heavily on me. 

It is a bright June day. Even this close damp garden looks 
lavishly luxuriant in the glowing sunbeams dancing athwart the 
boughs in a light mirth. For once Susan does not suspect me. [| 
can hear her talking to Dick in the orchard, and her voice comes 
clear and shrill through the open window. It is not her habit to 
be noisy; she is close and silent, stealthy and secret, but this 
morning she is positively hilarious. I am so far fortunate. 

It is all over—all over. I longed that a gleam of romance 
should shine in upon my life, that I might even sacrifice myself 
upon its altar rather than live this cold, cruel existence of unfeelin 
inanition. My prayer is answered. I asked what love is, and lo, 
I learn, sneering and deriding the while. Oh, Moffat, we are ever 
asunder; there are worlds between us now ! 

It is over—all over. My romance is passed, never to return. 
Henceforth I shall be plain prosaic Clarice Chelmsford. No one 
will ever think that I have suffered—ay, that my heart has been 
wrung with anguish—or believe in the bitterness of the tnal 
through which I have passed. But Thou, God, knowest it! 

Thus do I destroy the record of that handwriting I would fain 
have preserved. Those prying eyes shall never look maliciously 
down on what I hold dear. Thus do I destroy the record of this 
episode of my life, tearing it in sunder. 

In some whim lucky for me Susan had arranged the earl 
dinner, so I sat placidly through the meal, and managed so well, 
that my aunt never knew that my plate was sent away untouched. 
There was plenty of time for me to read aunt her Burrell Gazette, 
as usual, till she dropped asleep in the chair; yet, as I slipped 
away, I could not help but pause to look at her pretty face, so 
easy in sleep after all the years that have passed over it! I won- 
dered if she had ever known what it was to suffer the heart-ache, 
that wears me now. Why, uncle has been much such another man 
as Daniel. And aunt was once quick and keen, but age has 
dulled her perceptions. Did that “ beloved Cutter” always fill her 
fancy, and suffice to her imagination? She must ever have been 
of a prosaic mould. Did she never wander without the pale for 
larger views, wider sympathies, deeper insights, than the small stir 
of events the narrow sphere of Burrell country life afforded, and 
sigh for them? Or has she always lived contentedly shut in the 
circle of her poultry-yard, satisiied in the literature of her house- 
keeping book, the study of flannels and linens and the respective 
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qualities and quantities required, and the mathematics of how 
many square yards of carpet would do for so many square yards of 

i floor, the cuttings out and the fittings in shaken up 
and well considered? Why should she not? What isto be 
gained, after all, beyond this! 

- I wondered if I should ever live to sleep in that same childish 
way—the sleep of ripe old age, waking but to look calmly on the 
throes that wring and pinch poor humanity, perhaps “ decently 
covered over,” as she once used to say to me, from the casual 
— of passers-by. As I passed the orchard wall, I heard 
usan singing in the garden. I came out by the side-door, and 
goon gained the avenue, near which stood the apple-tree. Before I 
ined it, I saw Duncombe there, waiting right in the midst of the 
ink and white blossoms. He looked very pale; his eyes seemed 
r than ever. As I glanced towards him in the distance, I 
thought ofa picture I had once seen in an old Bible, of an angel 
standing in the garden of Eden. The beautiful face wore a look 
of patient, tranquil sorrow, though there was a smile on the li 
Standing thus, his head slightly drooped, Duncombe looked the 
personification of that ieel. 

“Miss Chelmsford! I was sure you would come,” he said, 

pently taking my hand, and touching it lightly with his lips. 
n he drew back, devouring me with his eyes. 

“ A true heroine might not have done this, Mr. Duncombe,” I 
said, playfully, for I wished to make light of it all. 

2 “Yes, Miss Chelmsford, excuse me if I say my heroine has 
one it!” 

“No, Mr. Duncombe, you are mistaken,” I replied, a little 
coldly. “If you mean me, J can never be your heroine. If we 
had met earlier in our lives—but to say that, is vain, weak alto- 
gether. We never met till a few weeks ago, and—and I am 

ed to Mr. Moffat.” 
said it in plain, cool, matter-of-fact words, looking away, as if 
I were but telling him a piece of ordinary news. 

“6 Engaged—to him ?” 

“Yes—to Mr. Moffat!” I repeated, stoicly. 

_It seemed as if the calm indifference of my words penetrated 
him. There was a pause. The breeze lifted up the apple blosso 
fanning them lovingly, and the delicate odours stole softly roun 
us, 

“Miss Chelmsford, do you—do you love this man? Tell me 
this, and I will go.” 

I looked up at him for the first time. There was @ tremor in 
his voice that shivered through me with an icy thrill, and seemed 
to fix round about my heart. For I felt at this moment that life 
18 beautiful, and not of necessity a dreary void, an inevitable de- 
spair, as I had grown to believe. I saw the future lie all roseate 
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and in the glorious light of hope; I felt that God is 

as I ene felt emrees remembered the weeks and ae 
and years of fretful pining and aimless weariness, and Moffat’s 
patient, persistent, enduring Love running like « silver thread 
through all, and the unwilling consent at last wrung from 

ing him so well content and happy. And-I had rebe 

against it. I had longed to know and feel this dream of the 

—this strange feverish restlessness—this utter abnegation of self- 
called love—I have learnt at last; and looking in his face the 
while, I said, “ Shall I sacrifice the old and’ tried affection for this 
new love, even to enter the seventh heaven of delight!’ He will 
soon forget me; it is but a passing fancy. He will go away from 
here, and think of me no more! But for me! the pain is mine, 
and I accept it. Oh, God! I have been rebellious—I have gloried 
in my imaginary strength, and am fallen. My duty lies before 
_ yams my humiliation and repentance, purify me, and spare 

“Do you love him?” he said, again wondering at my silence. 

és Yes.” 

“] thank you for your candour, Miss Chelmsford. I will go.” 

And yet he lingered. : 

“T trust you will be happy,” he said, turning aside from me, 
“Tf—if I had been so fortunate as to have known you earlier, 
would it, could it, ever have been otherwise? At least tell me 
this.” 

“Nay, Mr. Duncombe. Let there be no vain regrets. You 
will go back to the fascinating world flattered, idolised. 

“ A desert in the midst of it.” 

(Ah! had not my past been as a desert, and this brief dream 
is my oasis—the only one I shail ever know?) 

“Mr. Duncombe! you are an artist—a poet. If one idea, one 
vision, fails you, others yet more beautiful will arise from its ashes. 
The Pheenix is something more than an allegory, Mr. Duncombe! 
You are surrounded by the prismatic rays of your own imagina- 
tion, and the most prosaic realities become exquisite when dipped 
in their gorgeous colours, Lo, you found me a slave, so far as 
the wills and whims of others go to make me one, and you came 
and saw mea queen! See how your fancy can confer attributes 
that exist but in that fancy, Mr. Duncombe, it is better that we 
should part. You will soon look back on this whim, and feel 
thankful that it was so fleeting. You will take your place amongst 


the brightest and the best. Your own talents will raise you high 
amidst your compeers, and I—I shall live on in this dreary old 
country house a desvlate soul. ‘The years will come and go; 
summer and winter will change with one another in this samé 
garden, and I shall grow old and careworn, and be forgotten.” 

“ Miss Chelmsford ! Miss Chelmsford!” 
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His face was bowed towards me, his hand was touching mine, 
I felt his quick breath on my cheek. Another instant, had I 
hesitated, his arms would have been round me, 

I turned towards him cold as a statue. With a great effort I 
raised my eyes wonderingly to his face. 

“Do you—oh, Miss Chelmsford! can you love this man?” 

Another moment and I could not have answered. 

“I do!” I gasped; and he drew back. 

And I had nearly wrecked all on the strands of my own selfish 
regrets. Where then would have been my peace? Again the 
breeze softly lifted the blossoms, and the air hung heavy with the 
odour. a3 

“T know not why I linger,” he sighed.. “ Surely I have heard 
enough. And yet, if Fate had willed it, how happy might have 
been our lot. In delightfal Italy, where the very cares and trials 
of existence fall modified in the luxurious air, we would have 
sought our home. In this true region of art, associated with m- 
tellectual gems, the study of which ennoble and enrich the mind, 
how exquisite to have studied together the glories of departed ages! 
What happiness to have wandered hand-in-hand under the gentle 
stars, to have heard your voice blending with the murmurs of leafy 

ves! From the first time I saw you standing in the garden, 
Clarice Chelmsford, this was my dream. I associated you with 
visions of fair Italy. In the depth of your dark eyes I saw once 
more the soft glances of sweet Tealian girls; yet, believe me, an 
ideal of purity and loveliness not unworthy of you. It began as a 
ag and thus, as far as realisation is concerned, it ends as a 

am.” 

He paused. 

“TI trust you will be happy,” he said, turning towards me once 
again. “ You will make home glad to another if not to me, and 
if you are happy, sooner or later I shall learn content. Yet give 
me some token—if it be but a flower—that I can call my own, 
when perhaps years hence I pass this way, and see you standing 
under this very tree, with the glorious: blossoms round you as now 
—some one else may then be with you, too, some one else, not I— 
and you will turn from me as from a stranger.” 

I took a fresh young tuft of the flowers, all rosy and. blushing in 
their youth, and laid them gently on his hand. 

As I did so Dick went by along the avenue. I started, and 
turned to look at him, wondering if he had seen me. How 
strange this action of mine would appear to the old man—if 
indeed, he had noticed us then. Why did Mr. Duncombe linger? 
oly my trial was finished. There could be no more to be 


“T stand regretting,” he sighed, “ regretting what might have 
been had I known you in Mr. Moffat’s place. It is vain: yes l 
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t it the more bitterly, because in parting I feel that I leave 
behind me for ever my hopes of a happy domestic hearth, From 
henceforth I dedicate to art the future, that you, Miss Chelmsford, 
have rejected. I do not regret my love. Thank Heaven, it is J 
only who suffer. Come what will to me, this experience is a secret 
grief that may ennoble but can never sully or embitter life. Miss 
Chelmsford, farewell!” 

He touched my hand, lifted it to his lips, and left me. I stood 
quiet and calm. I watched him go down by the trees, along the 
little narrow path that led into the road. I strained my eyes after 
him, until it gleamed lonely and solitary, and then I sank upon 
the grass, 

A moment, and I saw him retrace the last few steps, and stand 
looking back toward the old house as though to take a last fare- 
well; and then sadly and solemnly, with a dull booming sound, 
the great bell of Burrell Church broke out into a dreary, dreary 
toll. Some one was dead—had gone from the scene of their 
earthly cares and sorrows—just landed, perchance, on a brighter 
shore. As I watched the quiet figure still taking its farewell gaze, 
a voice seemed to whisper in my ear, “Where shall you next 
behold him?” and I answered it, and said aloud, “ Where! 
where!” as if there were any to answer. And again the heavy 
clang of the tolling bell rang through the summer air; I know 
not what it was, but something seemed to interpose between me 
and my fate. A sort of power impelled me even against my will. 
I started up from under the protecting shadow of the tree, and 
frantically waved my handkerchief. “Come back !—come back !” 
I called. And when I looked again he was slowly walking on— 
one instant too soon to have beheld it—and was gone. Ah! had 
he seen my signal, and returned? What then—where would have 
been my resolves—my sacrifice—I who am so cold and frozen? 
Well, it is better so. 

If Moffat had stood by, could he, would he have blamed me? 
What need now for further restraint? Once I should have 
screamed, sobbed, wept myself out in some desolate place, and 
the storm would have spent itself. The root of this goes deeper. 
Tearless and speechless T eat thinking. And what was left of my 
youth died out of me that June afternoon. 

So Mr. Duncombe came and went. 

My aunt was waiting tea when I came in. 

“My dear,” she said, folding her hands smoothly over one 
another, mild and sweet after her afternoon nap, “ i think you 
cannot feel well.” 

“ It is the south wind,” I said, wearily. 

“Scarcely that, my dear. I think you mope too much, 
Clarice—even Susan said so the other day—but your tea will 
refresh you.” 
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To sit down and drink tea, and talk vain talk, to get up and 
| through the evening’s dreariness—evening an i 
; idday all alike—yes, that is to be my life henceforth. — 
choked, and even sobbed secretly, as I took the cup from her 


Well, well, the bitterness is just now strong upon me; the 
breakers are dashing in full force upon me; the tide will turn; 
the tide must turn ere long. 

My aunt.was very cheery; she had had a ot refreshing sleep, 
and perhaps had dreamed—for she was full of her young days— 
when she was first married. She told mea long, and as it seemed 
to me, unconnected tale about a visit to the turnip-field with my 
uncle. 

The rain coming on, they took shelter in a windmill by the 
roadside. But getting there her parasol was blown inside out, 
and underwent a variety of adventures and mutilations, which she 
entered into with the most minute detail; the fate of this same 
parasol being the more important in my aunt’s eyes, because it 
was blue satin and the flowers were white. Perhaps the contrast 
of its gay appearance to the wretchedness of its doom had thus 
been impressed more deeply. “ For we left it,” she said, regret- 
fully, “in the midst of a lot of rushes in a muddy pond, with all 
its Mb sticking out like so many arms, my dear. And Cutter 
had given, only the Wednesday before in London, 2/. 7s. 6d. for 
it at Mottersheads.” 

Now, the miller of this windmill being of a cheery disposition, 
and having some reputation for an agreeable voice, the young 
couple forthwith entered into the spirit of his jocularity, and the 
storm continuing, the afternoon went by pleasantly enough, the 
miller singing his songs, the words of which were provided by 
halfpenny ballads pinned oddly and indiscriminately upon the 
walls, every available portion of the interior of the mill seo 80 
papered. 

“And you know, my dear, I was young then, and my voice 
was sweet—at least, your uncle used to say so—and we all san 
*Black-eyed Susan’ together, and that other song—a very dolefal 
ditty, you know, my ween ee is the name of it?” And my 
aunt laid her first finger against her front tooth, as though its 
hame might have been laid by there, but nothing accruing from 
this action, she went on: “ We all sang it together; the miller’s 
Voice was one of the finest I ever remember to have heard; your 

uncle called it a barytone—your uncle’s, you know, was bass—I 
used to think it uncommonly like our ald clock when you wind 
up. Your uncle prided himself on his voice, but it was rather 

—it was, indeed, and then he didn’t keep tune—he used to 
8° up when the tune went down, and he would make little twirls 
and turns when he shouldn’t, and at a pathetic part it seemed like 
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making fun. But you wouldn’t believe how well it sounded for 
all that. In the windmill it was different somehow. Your uncle 
used to say years and years after, that he’d never spent a happier 
afternoon than that with the miller. Poor fellow! he died of 
rheumatism, through the mill being so draughty in winter, and it 
was pulled down. What is the name of that other song we sung? 
Dear a me! I ought to know, for I've sung it many atime. [ 
know it’s something that makes one thmk ‘of having one’s hair 
dressed.” 

“ Hairdresser, wigmaker, periwig?” 

“‘No; oh no, my dear, not any of those.” 

“Not barber?” 

“Yes, that’s it; barber, that’s it; barbarous, no, Barbara, Bar- 
bara Allen!” And my aunt gave a little cry of delight. 

I said it was a doleful ditty. 

“We all sang ‘Cruel Barbara Alien.’ Dear me! the years 
it is since I heard that song! I remember I broke down at that 
verse—you know, Clarice, 


He turned his face unto the wall, with deadly sorrow sighin’, 
And all the words that she did say were, young man, I think you’re dyin’.” 


Something of the cold mockery that pervaded the song, 
hummed as it was by my aunt’s sweet tones, with the peculiar 
wild air, struck me with a keen edge as I sat listening, as a sharp 
note sharply struck will sometimes wake the key-note until then 
undiscovered, so those two lines of the old ballad cut into the 
nerve of my pain, and snapped the tension. I gave a little cry, 
and utterly helpless, burst into uncontrollable laughter. 

My aunt sat there gravely watching me, demure and sedate, 
not too well pleased, while I laughed peal upon peal of horrible 
maniacal laughter, without a trace of merriment or a spark of 
mirth. At last it ceased; exhausted I held my breath to keep 
down the sobs that tore me inwardly, hard, dry, painful sobs. For 
not in crystal drops that comfort and relieve the strain could I 
comfort myself. 

Ah, if she could have known, she would, she must have pitied, 
but aunt never did quite know the why or wherefore of a great 
deal that was in me. 

“Tam fortunate to have so amused you,” she said, severely. 
“ But I think it would have been better taste to have respected 
an old lady’s volubility. Susan would not have treated me so.” 

And my aunt drew herself up, deeply offended. 

My God! patience, the tide must turn at last! 

On leaving my aunt I came up here to sit and think. 

As I opened the door I saw a shadow flit across the wall of that 
mner room, the door standing open at the time. I stood startled, 
and then marched boldly in. The room was as usual. I took 
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down the cloaks that hang behind that door to see if the illusion 
consisted in any shadows they might cast, but I could not see that 
it was so. I must be growing nervous and fanciful. At the best 
these two rooms are peculiarly dreary. Every quiver of the 
branches outside the window makes a mysterious Sindele'tt'e 
wall facing it. I ought to know all this by now. 

I wonder if I shall ever see Duncombe again? How suddenly 
he upon the page of my history. When I recollect how 
I chafed and complained because of the fifty guineas that picture 
would cost, I feel inclined to burrow my head in the earth like an 
ostrich. Henceforth, if wealth ever comes into my hands, I will 
live, God help me, to do good with it. This is rit A the only real 
satisfaction. 

I seem to take a new insight into life since Duncombe came this 
way. I feel that I have larger sympathies. I marvel how I could 
go round and round in a continual circle of placid self-indulgence 
all these years without ever widening out into the domain of self- 
examination, a self-denial, a huge debt and credit account for ever 
increasing; so many pangs received, so many given; that grievance 
cherished and laid by for future reckoning; this insult eet off 
because at last retaliated. Is it worth while to spend one’s life so? 
Is it worth while to tie oneself down to another’s level? Ah! 
there is something more earnest in this daily fret and care than we 
poor wretches think for. We talk of trifles light as air. Is there 
anything in reality trifling, so long as it goes to make a character? 

hese constant harping vexations, in themselves of small accord, 
but when they become our masters how they sour and embitter 
us! In contending against them we leave patience submission, 
and relax our hold upon the brittle supports and crumbling pillars 
that uphold the temple of Mammon. 

I never saw all this before, but I see it now, at last. 

I wish I knew how to commence this daily battle with my own 
nature. I know I shall many a time fail, and fall, and sink dis- 
_ couraged in the slough of despond, yet hope will revive and lead 

meon. There is Miss Euphemia: I might ask her; but I have 
lived so lonely a life, so little understood, F comune help but think, 

that I shrink from confiding my thoughts except to your diary ! 
Sitting quietly here, I feel as if nothing that Susan could do 
would ever fret or disturb me more. I have greatly avoided her 
of late, and she has left me in peace; whether only in the 
“furtherance of some plea of her own I cannot say. Why should I 
heed her? I will try and meet her evil with good, and thus 
subdue it. Yet I know—I know how her cruel words will gnaw 
mto my heart, and set my brain on fire the first time she speaks 
them, and all my resolves will fall away from me, like so many 
false friends, weak and powerless. 
But God, who permitted the weakness, hath the strength. He 
212 
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understands the trial to which I am subjected. He alone sees its 
depth and its blackness. He will have pity—have mercy. 

So I paced my room, and stood looking out of the lattice, 
Through the branches the serene moon gleamed down with its 
soft melancholy smile upon me, and the stars, so bright and happy, 
opened and shut their eyes as in a placid happy joy, seeming to 
say, “ Why art thou sad, oh, daughter of earth? Is life so full of 
sorrow? Behold! we glory in the divinity of eternal beauty.” 
Alas! ah, ye stars! ye stand nearer heaven than I. 

I wonder if, when we die, our spirits soar over those regions of 
blue over the stars to the glorious realms beyond the sun? When 
my mother died I remember fancying so, that her soul would take 
its flight across the summer sky, and for days, when I looked up, 
I imagined a sort of recognition between me and the ethereal blue, 
as if her spirit had passed that way, and mine had caught the 
trail. 

If I—if I should die, would there be any to think of me? 
Would this drear old house grow more mysterious in the evening 
light? Would my shadow, as it might seem, go flickering to and 
fro? Would my tones, my words, come back to thoughtful 
minds, borne upon night winds over the cry of birds at early 
morn? Would the silver waves of moonbeams stir sad regrets, 
rouse past memories of harsh judgments, mistaken censures, at last 
—at last understood as such? 

How I go on. Who is there to think such thoughts? My 
aunt, vigorous as she is at eighty, or Susan, my relentless enemy, 
or Moffat, satisfied in the contemplation of his corn and hay-fields? 
He would say, “ She was a good lass, was Clarice, and looked 
uncommonly well in black silk;” and he’d write and say so to his 
sisters down in -——shire, concluding his letter with a minute de- 
scription of the new patent ploughshare. 

And why should he not? Universal necessity will live when he . 
and I are gone down into everlasting silence. 

Ah, moon! if inconstant, still art thou true. As thou smilest on 
me to-night, so wilt thou look down on others, and no tears on thy 
face for the vacant places. Ah! and so wilt thou light the grassy 
hillocks and graves of sombre churchyards when years hence J 
make one of the ghastly sleepers. 

My God! the necklace is gone! the necklace is gone! I 
stooped to close the page of my diary, and the drawer of the table, 
where the box with the necklace was deposited, caught and arrested 
my gaze, projecting as though but partially closed. I had locked 
it safe. At first 1 deemed it but a trick of the moonlight; then a 
cold sweat passed over me as I recollected the shadow flitting over 
the wall. With eager hands I opened it, and felt somewhat 
calmed to see the secret box lying safe within. With quick 
hands I touched the spring that had been opened and not closed. 
The necklace is gone ! 
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Another hand, as cunning as mine, has unlocked the drawer, 
and unravelled the mystery of the spring. The necklace is gone! 

Fool that I have been; I see it all now. So, how daintily 1 
have stepped into the trap laid for me. I might have known 
when she sang in the garden; it was for me to hear. I might 
have known that she would understand fully as much about my 
appointment as I could myself. When the dinner was so oppor- 
tunely arranged, it was for her convenience in my absence. I 
ought to have been trebly on the look out, because of Susan’s 
recent quietness. But, like a fool, I could not learn. Why did 
I not pursue that shadow—ay, and tear it from the wainscoting. 
Why, because I have said—and she—she is a very fiend incar- 
nate. 

This is why I have felt myself watched. While the secret of 
that spring remained to be Jearnt, I have had to teach. Well 
might the rustle of garments attend my up-rising and down- 
sitting. And when the lesson was learnt, how amiably, of course, 
my health became of consequence, so that even my aunt quoted 
Susan as an authority, and remonstrated with me for keeping such 
close quarters. 

Oh, I have been blind—blind—blind! What shall I do? 
Shall I accuse her openly, and defy her to do her worst? She has 
already done it; what can that avail? Shall I keep my counsel, 
and secretly plot to circumvent her? J circumvent Susan! I, 
who am a mere child! an utter fool in her hands! 

What can she want with the necklace? It must be worthless to 
her. How can she wear it?—and if she purposes to sell the 
trinket, it is far too remarkable to pass unrecognised, either as a 
whole or piecemeal. No, it has not been for gain that Susan has 
taken it—that is, not for gain in the ordinary way. She has done 
it forrevenge. Oh, Moffat! Moffat! Poor, foolish Moffat! 

But what avail empty regrets—vain lamentations! Why sit 
here wringing my helpless hands ! 

I will say nothing to Moffat—at least, for a few days. If I 
recollect aright, he said something about going to see his two 
sisters down in ——shire. Why agitate him. ‘The necklace may 
turnup. Oh, no; it never will. it never will. The hand that 
has taken will hold. Still, if I accuse or defy Susan, I render the 
last and faint chance impossible. Oh, blind! blind! blind! 

—— Going down-stairs this morning, I met Susan coming in at 
the hall-door. She passes me, intent on some household business, 
and my eyes followed her searchingly and lingeringly. Every 
fold of her old black dress looked sly and secret in my eyes as she 
swung herself from side to side with a sort of independent swagger 
in her movements. I saw her sneer and curl up her thin lips as 
she went by. I looked round after her; she did the same by me 
—a broad grin on her white face. 
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“Those that laugh, win,” I could not help but say stiffly. 

“ And what do those that cry do?” she said, insolently. 

“ Lose.” 

“So much the better!” And she flaunted down the passage. 

A while afterwards I found my aunt and Susan in confidential 
conversation in the breakfast-room. 

“My dear,” said my aunt, “I fear we have some one about us 
not too scrupulous. My valuable old coins—you know them quite 
well, Clarice—and the antique silver ewer I always prized so, Susan 
tells me they are missing. You know they were always in the 
drawing-room among the knick-knacks. Only yesterday, in the 
morning, Susan saw them there herself, and she has just been 
asking me if I had removed them. I say ‘no; and I am sure 
you wouldn’t think of removing them, Clarice?” 

“ No, aunt; I have not.” 

“It is very grievous! Why should any one care to rob me?” 
said my aunt, querulously. 

“You see, missis,” says wily Susan, “I was out all yesterday 
helping Dick in the kitchen-garden. I can’t always be looking 
after things out and in.” 

“‘ Certainly not, Susan; you're in nowise to blame.” 

“Some folks is honest, some isn’t, that we well do know. It 
might be a tramp—th’ hall-door was on th’ jar.” 

“T don’t think it would be a tramp, Susan,” says my aunt, 
meditatively. 

“ Lor’ bless me! and forbid I should say it was, missis,” says 
Susan, lifting her eyes and hands consecutively. 

“ You see, a tramp wouldn’t be likely to know the value of such 
things,” my aunt persuasively rephed. 

“ What! not to melt ’em down, missis?” 

“ Such a person would most likely have taken something more 
attractive. We should have lost something else.” 

“ Aunt,” I said very quietly, for somehow the villanous audacity 
of this woman shivered through me with a positive awe, and as I 
spoke I met her cold glittering eyes, and saw, as in a mirror, that 
mine were cold and glittering too— aunt, yesterday, between the 
hours of three and seven, Moffat’s necklace was stolen.” 

“Clarice! Clarice! Moffat’s necklace?” 

“Yes, aunt. The tramp that stole the coins took the necklace; 
a tramp in petticoats, aunt; a tramp knowing the ins and outs of 

his old house.” 

“What do you mean, Clarice? In Heaven’s name, what do 
you mean?” 

I had never taken my eyes off Susan’s face. All round her 
mouth was a patch as of bluish-white paint, horrible to behold; 
her face was quivering, her hands were jerking in nervous contor- 
tions; she had thought to make a way by which to escape, and I 

met her full in the breach. 
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“ Aunt, if you do not understand, Susan does. Look at her!” 

Then my aunt stormed and cried, “ You are very wicked, 
Clarice—oh, very, very wicked !—to treat Susan so; Susan who 
has been faithful and true to me all these years. What could she 
do with the necklace? You do not know what you are saying, 
Clarice, and it is very wicked of you.” And my aunt sat down 
on the sofa, and began to sob and cry and moan like an ill-used 
child. 

Then, when Susan saw that her mistress was more than usually 
frantic in her cause, she no doubt felt that a little of her hypo- 
critical cant would wear well, and considerably brighten appear- 
ances in her favour. 

“ Don’t take on so—now don’t, missis. Miss Chelmsford didn’t 
mean to vex you, missis. It’s me she hates, and lark a me! hasn’t 
she a right to kick and cuff me if she likes? [Tm only a poor 
servant, who’s flesh and blood isn’t made of stuff as good as her’s; 
and she’s your niece, as rides th’ high horse uncommon grand over 
us all—you as well as me, missis. Lor! she splashes th’ mud 
pretty thick on you, mum, as well as me. Miss Chelmsford allays 
was hard upon me, and always will be, becos I’m fond of my 
missus—that’s why it is. And wot business as such as me to be 
fond of anythink but th’ pigs, and th’ poultry, and such like? You 
must let me go, missus, you must, ’cos she wants me out o’ th’ way. 
She'll do all you need for you. I'll be better away. Ill get a 
livin’ somewhere. Oh! it’s very hard—it’s very, very hard,” 
quoth Susan, with a fresh and louder outbreak, “ when you've 
lived twenty years in a house under th’ old master and th’ old 
mistress, and stuck to em true and lovin’, followed th’ old master 
to th’ grave, to be turned on by them as is new, and ’ud trample 
you under their feet to get you out o th’ road.” And Susan 
worked herself up louder and louder, going higher and higher till 
she came to a wild inarticulate scream, merging into loud and 
violent crying. 

“ Susan, Susan—my good, faithful Susan!—be comforted. 
You’re hardly and cruelly used, but she shall not hurt a hair of 
your head.” 

“ Ask her where she was all yesterday afternoon, missis, when 
you was having your nap. Ask her what she was doing under 
th’ apple-tree—do—her as ’as given her word to Moffat. She’s a 
pretty un (on th’ wrong side o’ th’ mouth, sure enough)! Ask 
what she was a plottin’ wi’ th’ painter for. Ask her that, missis, 
we let her seek th’ necklace 7’ th’ right place, for them as hide can 

q* 

My aunt for a moment turned her face away with a shocked, 
startled look ; then she rose from the sofa, and put her arms round 
Susan’s neck, entreating and imploring her to be comforted, and I, 
Weary and disgusted, left them hugging one another. 
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I said that for all my good resolutions Susan’s first words would 
eat into my heart, and they have done so. How can I return good 
for evil to this woman? How could I act otherwise than I have 
acted to-day, unless I were as great an adept at deceit as she is 
herself? 

Diary, diary! how I long for peace! Peace where there is no 

e! Is life worth this constant turmoil—this daily battle of 
small things? What do J care for the necklace? What have I 
ever cared? But to Moffat’s gift have I not a duty to perform? 
Am I to see him betrayed? Would I had never possessed it! 
What has it brought me since the day it came but anguish? And 
now—oh, what will Moffat say ? 

A week has passed. Moffat has been away visiting his 
sisters down in shire, therefore he remains in happy ignorance 
concerning the loss of the necklet he so valued. I have ransacked 
the house from basement to roof—alas and alas! in vain. 














THE SINGLE LADY. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


In singleness I walk the vale of life, 
Gathering some sweet-lipp’d flowers upon my way; 
Though love at times may wake its tender strife, 
Heart, once a tyrant, must resign its sway. 


What though for me no husband smiles at morn, 
Showing the path my duteous feet should tread, 

My lot is freedom, on whose wings I’m borne, 
Uncheck’d and happy as the lark o’erhead. 


What though no children nestle on my breast, 
Or sport around me ’mong the garden flowers, 

Making, by Nature’s law, the heart most blest, 
And sandalling with gold the tripping hours : 


Methinks I may escape full many a tear ; 
Those we love best and cherish oftest die, 
Sad, too, to leave on earth the prized and dear: 
Then for a mother’s joys 1 will not sigh. 
Fancies, sweet fancies shall my children be, 
And birds, and flowers, and all bright things around 
No discord reigns in Nature’s family, 
Pleasure in each fair scene and soothing sound. 
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But think not, though I journey on alone, 
Unmated in the crowded human mart, 
That my calm’d breast has frozen into stone, 

Or that no fire lies dormant in my heart. 


Yes, there is that within me which might love 
With strong, enthralling passion; resting snow 
Hides the voleano’s peak all cool above, 
The lava, close conceal’d, lies hot below. 


If I have loved, or vainly love this hour, 
It matters not—the dream will soon be o’er; 
Man can pray, urge; poor woman hath no power 
Hiding her sorrow in her bosom’s core. 


Such is the law for womankind ; we gaze, 
We sigh, we love, then feign to feel no smart; 


The loved love not; and so we pass our days, 
And cannot to some other yield our heart. 


Yes, other eyes may smile, but nought to me 
The smile I do not prize; flow on, ye years! 
Untroubled singleness my lot will be, 
I heal my wound, I dash away my tears. 


I need no pity—that my soul would scorn ; 
Strong, independent, I can walk alone, 

Sorrows, if sorrows come, in patience borne, 
Pleasures, with cares unmingled, all my own. 


Call not my life a cold and barren waste, 


Which nought but weeds of selfishness can bear ; 


Nay, with the flowers of feeling it is graced, 
And love for human kind flows rill-like there. 


Books, Nature, art, unfold for me their store, 
Music and song to time give silver wings, 

Bee-like, life’s varied sweets I wander o’er, 
And in my breast content for ever springs. 


Then lone, unmated, let me onward go, 
A faint-rayed star that singly still must shine, 
A humble flower that by itself must blow ; 


Some sweets I miss, but countless joys are mine. 
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CHRISTINE; OR, COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 


BY JANET ROBERTSON. 


XLIX. 


Ir was a bright change for the depressed girl to emerge under 
such flattering ‘circumstances from the gloomy scene of so much 
suffering into the gay streets and flowery landscape, now in all 
the flush of spring blossom. As the emblazoned equipage swept 
along the road which she had last traversed in a frame of mind 
so absorbed and agonising, she could scarcely allow herself to be- 
lieve that her present situation was a realit y. She hardly dared 
to glance at Lord Berlington, so agitating was her recollection of 
their last interview ; and when the ¢ varriage came to a stop at the 
door of the villa, the remembrance that the life of the dear and 
gentle Emmeline was in danger nearly overpowered her. On 
alighting, she found herself in the arms of Mrs. Mordaunt, who, 
tearful and trembling, pressed her to her heart as if she welcomed 
back some ministering angel to her bosom, and, without delay, 
conducted her towards the well-remembered apartments where 
Emmeline and she had passed so many hours of innocent merri- 
ment and amusement. She left her at the door of the sick girl's 
chamber, and returned below stairs to welcome the Signora 
Cypriani to her new residence, so Christine entered alone. 
Emmeline was reclining on a couch, dressed in deep mourning 
and in her pale, wasted cheek and heavy eye her friend could 
scarcely recognise the bright, buoyant, beautiful creature she had 
so late ly seen. She advanced with her noiseless footstep, and was 
close to her before she was aware that any one was in the room. 
Emmeline started, and almost screamed, when she at length per- 
ceived her, and, half rising up, threw her emaciated arms fondly 
round her neck, while she wept conv ulsively. 

‘Oh, Christine, Christine! so you are indeed come back again 
to see me,” she sobbed out, hiding her face on her shoulder. 

** Yes, dearest Emmy,’ ¥ replied the weeping girl, almost as 
much overcome as the invalid, ‘** Tam not only come, but mean to 
stay with you and nurse you ‘until you are w ell.” 

“Ah! but then you Ww ill again forsake and leave me alone, with 
no companion but my miserable thoughts, ’’ replied the other, 
sinking back on her pillow with an expression of the deepest 
despondency , 

“ Oh, Emmeline!” said Christine, earnestly, ‘* how can you 
suppose me so heartless ? The immense obligations I owe to your 
father and aunt would alone be sufficient to bind me to your side. 
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But, besides this, are you not the young sister of my heart, the 
friend of my warmest affections, the dearest, best, the sweetest of — 
all human beings to me?” 

She leaned over her while speaking, and fondly stroked back 
her brown curls with her hand. 

“ You are too good—too !’? murmured the poor girl, con- 
cealing her eyes with her handkerchief. ‘I do not deserve it 
from you. I must tell you all plainly now, lest I should die with- 
out having acknowledged my great offences and numerous 
faults.” 

A pause ensued, which Christine did not like to oem) so 
extreme was Emmeline’s agitation. At length she herself broke 
the silence by saying, in ae and subdued tone of voice : 

* You once asked me, Christine, if I had a mother. I had at 
the time you put the question, but now I have none. She is dead 
—dead without seeing her deserted child!” 

Her companion felt. much moved, but still had not courage to 
speak. ~ 

- continued, in a mournful manner : 

“She forsook me, Christine, when I was twelve years old, 
when I lived but in her smiles and almost worshipped her. She 
early taught me to dislike my dear father; she made me think 
him severe, when I suspect he only feared that my natural 
thoughtlessness might lead me to imitate what was defective in 
her. Observe, Christine, that I do not speak in censure. I only 
wish to explain the truth, in order to do justice to the fondest 
— that ever child was blessed with, and I have Mrs. 

rdaunt’s permission to tell you all. My father was hardly of 
age when he married. My mother was older than he was by 
several years, and, I fear, only married him from interested 
motives ; at least, I remember her telling him so once before me, 
when he was expostulating with her upon her love of dissipation. 
At last my grandfather died, and papa became the earl. After 
some time had elapsed, I happened to be present when he told 
mamma that for the future he intended to follow the same course 
that his beloved father had so long pursued, and that he would 
henceforth live entirely in the country, and dedicate himself to 
promote the welfare of those poor people whom it had pleased God 
to commit to his care. She was very angry, and answered that 
he should never get her to bury herself in solitude, and renounce 
the pleasures of gay life for which she was formed. by her tastes, 
and to which she was entitled by her rank. My father, however, 
was immovable, and said that in six months he expected that she 
would make up her mind to the change on which he was decided. 
He went soon after to Berlington Castle to make some alterations 
in the house, and have ev verything prepared for our permanent 
residence there. It was spring, London was very full, and mamma 
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was out every night. She now scarcely ever saw me, except when 
my father was in town, when she always contrived to have me at 
her side as a kind of screen. I understand it all now,” continued 
Emmeline, sadly, “ although at the time it puzzled me ; but when 
papa went to the country I was again thrown off, and left entirely 
to my governess, Mrs. Hammond, and my lessons ys 

She paused disturbedly, sighed deeply, and then went on in a 
more earnest manner : 

*“‘ 1t was a beautiful evening in summer, I was not very well, 
and longed, earnestly longed, to be in the country among the 
flowers and fresh green fields. I had not beheld mamma for 
several days, and I felt a great desire to see her before she went 
out in the evening, so I sent Nurse Selby to ask if she would 
come and visit me when I was in bed. Oh! I remember it dis- 
tinctly, that cruel night! I lay listening and listening, hoping 
she would come, as she had promised to do. At last she appeared, 
locking so beautiful. I think I see her now, and I remember her 
dress quite distinctly. It was white crape over rich satin, trimmed 
with pale blue and silver, and she wore marabout feathers in her 
hair, mixed with diamonds and turquois, with other ornaments 
to match. She came up smiling to my bedside, and when I tried 
to = her round the neck she drew back, exclaiming, ‘ What, 
you silly girl! are you going to spoil my dress?’ But she said 
it quite good-humouredly, though she would not let me caress 
her. She stooped, however, and kissed my brow, telling me to 
go to sleep now ‘that I had admired my pretty mamma,’ and 
went away, wishing me good night. I never saw her again! 
She left London next day for the Continent, and with another 
companion than my father.”’ 

Emmeline shuddered and closed her eyes, as if she wished to 
shut out the agonising recollection. 

** Dearest Emmy,” said the horror-struck Christine, ‘ why 
recal so many painful images? Dismiss them from your mind, 
and endeavour to be tranquil.”’ 

** So I shall try to do,” replied the agitated girl ; ‘‘ but I must 
first tell you all, for 1 have promised to my aunt to inform you; 
besides, it is necessary in pal we to explain some things I wish you 
to comprehend exactly. The next morning I was awakened by 
the sound of several of the women-servants speaking confusedly 
in my chamber to Nurse Selby; I pretended to be still asleep, 
for I suspected something dreadful, and then I heard what I have 
Just told you. The day after my father returned to town, but in 
what despair! I shall never forget his agony when, in folding 
me in his arms, he called me his ‘ motherless child ;’ I tried to 
comfort him, but, alas! what could J do? Then came good 
Aunt Mordaunt, and she succeeded in calming him so far as to 
get him to assume an appearance of tranquillity before me, but I 
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fell very ill, and I believe that for a long time my life was 
despaired of, and then it was I came to know my father’s real 
character. He never left my room; he constantly watched over 
me, along with my Aunt Mordaunt, my governess, and nurse, 
and I grew to love him so fondly—oh, so fondly! At last I got 
a little better, and then the doctors said that he must take me to 
a warmer climate, as otherwise they could not answer for my life, 
and as soon as I could move we all set off and travelled by short 
stages to the south of France, where he had ordered his yacht to 
meet us at Marseilles. We coasted along until we reached Naples, 
and soon after we settled here where he bought this beautiful 
villa; but in order to live quite undisturbed and retired, that he 
might dedicate himself to watch over me, he dropped his title and 
~~ his family name. We had great trouble, however, to make 
our English servants cease to ‘my lord’ and ‘ my lady’ us, and 
you have often observed Nurse Selby come out with ‘ Lady 
Emmeline,’ which I persuaded you was only a nursery name 
given me from my wilfulness.”’ 

Emmeline at this recollection laughed in a sly manner, a little 
like her former self. Christine smiled too, for she perfectly re- 
membered the circumstance, and in order to help a reviving 
friend to regain a little cheerfulness, said, 

‘“‘] fear, Emmy, that in consequence of this habit, it will be 
some time before I shall remember to address you by your title.” 

“Oh, Christine, you must never call me ‘lady!’ ”’ replied the 
sweet girl, looking up in her face with a smile. 

*¢ Well, I promise that I shall not do so until I have seen you 
quite well, and fairly out again with Turk and Bijou.”’ 

A singular change came over Emmeline’s face at the mention 
of her canine favourites ; she grew very grave, and assuming the 
air of a penitent in a confessional, she said, 

‘‘ Christine, you have touched the terrible subject that crushes 
me. I am now going to tell you something that will both asto- 
nish and shock you. I am, indeed, my mother’s daughter, for, 
alas! 1 am like her in her worst faults. I almost fear to lose 
your friendship for ever when I confess myself to be—an ill-con- 
ducted girl.” 

The etfort it cost Emmeline to say these words almost made 
her faint. 

“My dearest Emmy, what fancy is this?” exclaimed her 
auditcr, almost laughing at the extraordinary expression of de- 
spairing contrition on the ingenuous young countenance before 


‘“* Oh no, Christine, it is no fancy, but sober, cruel truth,”’ re- 
plied the penitent one, with a look of determined humilty ; “‘ and 
what is, if possible, worse, it is a truth that I could not bring 
myself to acknowledge to anybody but you; but you are so good, 
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was out every night. She now scarcely ever saw me, except when 
my father was in town, when she always contrived to have me at 
her side as a kind of screen. I understand it all now,’ continued 
Emmeline, sadly, “ although at the time it puzzled me ; but when 
papa went to the country 1 was again thrown off, and left entirely 
to my governess, Mrs. Hammond, and my lessons——” 

She paused disturbedly, sighed deeply, and then went on in a 
more earnest manner : 

“‘ 1t was a beautiful evening in summer, I was not very well, 
and longed, earnestly longed, to be in the country among the 
flowers and fresh green fields. I had not beheld mamma for 
several days, and I felt a great desire to see her before she went 
out in the evening, so I sent Nurse Selby to ask if she would 
come and visit me when I was in bed. Oh! I remember it dis- 
tinctly, that cruel night! I lay listening and listening, hoping 
she would come, as ie had promised to do. At last she appeared, 
looking so beautiful. I think I see her now, and I remember her 
dress quite distinctly. It was white crape over rich satin, trimmed 
with pale blue and silver, and she wore marabout feathers in her 
hair, mixed with diamonds and turquois, with other ornaments 
to match. She came up smiling to my bedside, and when I tried 
to clasp her round the neck she drew back, exclaiming, ‘ What, 
you silly girl! are you going to spoil my dress?’ But she said 
it quite good-humouredly, though she would not let me caress 


her. She stooped, however, and kissed my brow, telling me to 
go to sleep now ‘that I had admired my pretty mamma,’ and 
went away, wishing me good night. I never saw her again! 
She left London next day for the Continent, and with another 
companion than my father.” 

Emmeline shuddered and closed her eyes, as if she wished to 
shut out the — recollection. 


** Dearest Emmy,” said the horror-struck Christine, “ why 
recal so many painful images? Dismiss them from your mind, 
and endeavour to be tranquil.” 

** So I shall try to do,” replied the agitated girl ; ‘‘ but I must 
first tell you all, for 1 have promised to my aunt to inform you; 
besides, it is necessary in wine to explain some things I wish you 
to comprehend exactly. The next morning I was awakened by 
the sound of several of the women-servants speaking confusedly 
in my chamber to Nurse Selby; I pretended to be still asleep, 
for I suspected something dreadful, and then I heard what I have 
just told you. The day after my father returned to town, but in 
what despair! I shall never forget his agony when, in folding 
me in his arms, he called me his ‘ motherless child ;’ I tried to 
comfort him, but, alas! what could J do? Then came good 
Aunt Mordaunt, and she succeeded in calming him s0 far as to 
get him to assume an appearance of tranquillity before me, but I 
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fell very ill, and I believe that for a long time my life was 
despaired of, and then it was I came to know my father’s real 
character. He never left my room; he constantly watched over 
me, along with my Aunt Mordaunt, my governess, and nurse, 
and I grew to iove him so fondly—oh, so fondly! At last I got 
a little better, and then the doctors said that he must take me to 
a warmer climate, as otherwise they could not answer for my life, 
and as soon as I could move we all set off and travelled by short 
stages to the south of France, where he had ordered his yacht to 
meet us at Marseilles. We coasted along until we reached Naples, 
and soon after we settled here where he bought this beautiful 
villa; but in order to live quite undisturbed and retired, that he 
might dedicate himself to watch over me, he dropped his title and 
took his family name. We had great trouble, however, to make 
our English servants cease to ‘my lord’ and ‘ my lady’ us, and 

ou have often observed Nurse Selby come out with ‘ Lady 

mmeline,’ which I persuaded you was only a nursery name 
given me from my wilfulness.” 

Emmeline at this recollection laughed in a sly manner, a little 
like her former self. Christine smiled too, for she perfectly re- 
membered the circumstance, and in order to help oe reviving 
friend to regain a little cheerfulness, said, 

“‘T fear, Emmy, that in consequence of this habit, it will be 
some time before I shall remember to address you by your title.” 

“Oh, Christine, you must never call me ‘lady!’ ”’ replied the 
sweet girl, looking up in her face with a smile. 

‘“‘ Well, I promise that I shall not do so until I have seen you 
quite well, and fairly out again with Turk and Bijou.” 

A singular change came over Emmeline’s face at the mention 
of her canine favourites ; she grew very grave, and assuming the 
air of a penitent in a confessional, she said, 

‘‘ Christine, you have touched the terrible subject that crushes 
me. I am now going to tell you something that will both asto- 
nish and shock you. I am, indeed, my mother’s daughter, for, 
alas! 1 am like her in her worst faults. I almost fear to lose 
your friendship for ever when I confess myself to be—an ill-con- 
ducted girl.” 

The etfort it cost Emmeline to say these words almost made 
her faint. 

‘““My dearest Emmy, what fancy is this?” exclaimed her 
auditor, almost laughing at the extraordinary expression of de- 
spairing contrition on the ingenuous young countenance before 


“Oh no, Christine, it is no fancy, but sober, cruel truth,” re- 
plied the penitent one, with a look of determined humilty ; “‘ and 
what is, if possible, worse, it is a truth that I could not bring 
myself to acknowledge to anybody but you; but you are so good, 
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so gentle and wise, that I trust you will pity me, and give me 
some advice in order to enable me to redeem im some measure 


9 


0 youthful female confessor looked at her with wonder, but 
did not say anything, and she went on: 

“You remember my father checking me when I spoke foolishly 
about your nephew Guy? Well, he was quite right, Christine ; 
he feared that I had inherited my mother’s levity, and I do in- 
herit it. I have already committed myself in a most shameful 
manner.” 

“ Good heavens! Emmeline, what do you mean?’’ exclaimed 
her startled companion, with increasing amazement. 

‘¢ ] have fairly begun my confession now,” she replied, with 
much determination of manner, “ and you shall know all; it will 
relieve my oppressed conscience when you are fairly aware of 
what a deceitful, sinful creature I really am. Do you remember 
the ourang-outang ?” 

‘¢ Remember him !”’ exclaimed Christine. ‘ I shall never forget 
him nor that Corso as long as I live.” 

“ Will you believe it, that that very man-monkey had been in 
the habit of coming here every day for a month previously, when 
you were engaged with your masters, in the disguise of a market- 
gardener ?” 

* What of that, Emmy? Surely you could have had nothing 
to do with him ?” 

** No, I don’t say that I had positively, for I had never spoken 
to him until the day of the Corso, but I remarked him neverthe- 
less, for he began a kind of covert acquaintanceship by seducing 
the affections of my dogs, and I confess, Christine, that I could 
not help admiring him, for I think there never on earth was any 
one so handsome, except, perhaps, yourself; but then he was a 
man, and you are a woman. Yet, notwithstanding the difference 
of sex, it was odd enough that I never looked at the one without 
thinking of the other.” 

“ Christine drew a long breath; a light began to dawn upon 
er. 

‘* Did you ever see him after that singular Corso, Emmeline?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

‘Ah! there comes the dreadful part of my story,” answered 
the innocent and bewildered girl. *‘ The day you went away I 
was in great despair, and I was very ungrateful and selfish, for I 
was fully as much distressed that all chance was over of returning 
to the Corso as at your departure. I was aware that papa would 
not permit me to go alone with Nurse Selby, so I knew that I 
should never have it in my power to speak to him again. I wept 
the two last days without ceasing, oo = poor papa thought it was 
all about parting with you. The first day of Lent, however, I 
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went out into the grounds in great grief, for he had informed me 
that we were to leave the following morning to join Aunt Mor- 
daunt, as we had received an announcement of in Charles’s 
death. Altogether I was quite miserable, and wandered 
taking farewell of all our haunts, when just as I got to our favou- 
rite bower whom should I see but the market-gardener marchin 
with a basket of salad on his arm, and the traitors 
and Bijou trotting affectionately beside him. My heart almost 
leaped into my mouth when, on approaching the arbour, he flung 
a bouquet of violets at my feet, with a letter attached to it by a 
string. In an instant the little monster Bijou rushed forwards 
and seized it, keeping fast hold of the flowers with his teeth, and 
dangling the letter round and round as he ran about shaking his 
head in triumph at the prize he thought he had got. I tried to 
take it from him, so off he scam with the violets, leaving the 
letter in my hand ; I was therefore obliged to open it to see what 
it contained, and found the following lines addressed to me, for I 
shall never either forget them nor the consequences as long as I 
live! They ran thus: 

‘“‘T am called unexpectedly and imperatively hence, and must 
positively see you to-night to explain who I am, for I feel that 
the happiness of my life is in your hands. At half-past twelve I 
shall pass beneath your window dressed as a Capuchin friar—on 
pretence of carrying a relic from the Holy Land to the gardener’s 
mother. If you descend by the private staircase that leads from 
the bedrooms, and enter the conservatory, I shall be able to 
speak to you at the window that opens from the mx part of the 
outward door. A few words will explain all; I will not be 
refused, so make up your mind to it, or I shall remain there all 
night shivering in the cold.”’ 

Emmeline paused, expecting that her friend would utter an 
exclamation of horror ; Dut as nothing of the kind escaped her 
lips, she continued her trying confession. 

‘Well, dearest Christine, will you believe that I was so lost to 
all feeling of propriety, that, instead of being angry, I felt very 
glad, and I suppose my looks said so; upon which he took Bijou 
in his arms and kissed him; then fondled his confidant Turk in 
such a way that the animal grew quite excited, and went caper- 

Ing about as if he had lost his senses, making some men who 
were at work near us stare with amazement. I went home as 
fast as I could, and in so great a flutter that I was obliged to 
plead indisposition in order to escape observation. All that even- 
img I felt as if I were in a fever. rf to think that I had 
done very wrong, and, as night approached, I listened to every 
noise with a beating heart. You know the rules of our house, 
and that usually everything is hushed at midnight ; but on that 
dreadful occasion nobody seemed to intend going to bed at all ; 
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and the most remarkable thing was the fit of wakefulness that 
had seized He continued to sit in his library until nearly 
twelve o’ -# and then came my maid, with a as pale as 
death, and told me that surely something terrible was about to 
happen, for that my father was just going out with halfa dozen 
men with loaded guns. I sent her away, telling her I was so ill 
I could not speak, and would go to bed myself. I then took my 
station beside the window, and there, sure enough, I saw papa 
go down the avenue followed by several people carrying fire- 
arms. I had the greatest difficulty to keep myself from fainting, 
for I had no doubt whatever that he had got some information 
about aman intending to come to the house in disguise, and was 
determined to shoot him on the spot. At one moment I had 
almost decided to run after him, tell him all, and, in oe 
ledging my offences, beg him to have mercy upon the dear, 
lng I ie ; but I could not muster sufficient 
courage, and remained standing where I was, as if fastened to the 
floor. Twelve o’clock struck, then a quarter after struck, and 
still nobody either came or went ; I think it must just have been 
about the half hour when I perceived by the dim moonlight 
a shadowy-looking figure come gliding up the avenue, My blood 
ran cold, for an instant after 1 saw that it was a Capuchin friar, 
and doubted not but that my father would immediately be after 
him and put him to death before my eyes. I lost not a moment, 


but dashed down the bedroom staircase, entered the conservatory, 
and, rushing up to the window, called out to him as he ap- 
proached, ‘ Go away, go away, for the love of Heaven!’ ‘Iam 
too young to think of Heaven yet,’ he coolly answered ; ‘ there is 
another love that must have its turn first!’ And, so saying, he 
seized my hand—that was upon the ledge of the window—and 


kissed it like a madman. ‘ Oh! sir, friar—or whoever you are 
—go away !’ I answered, in an agony of fear—and struggling to 
withdraw my hand—‘ do you not know that my father is gone 
out, carrying a gun with the intention of putting you to death 
for corrupting his daughter?’ ‘Corrupting her!’ he exclaimed, 
with one of his wild, delightful laughs ; ‘ instead of corrupting 
her, I want to marry her in the face of day, in order to preserve 
her heavenly innocence from all taint of evil.’ I don’t know how 
it was, but this speech melted my very heart within me, and I do 
believe that if the locked door had not been between us, I should 
have thrown myself into his arms, and vowed to do anything he 
liked ; but just at that crisis came the report of firearms from the 
direction of the road. ‘Ah, ha! there is war in the wind!’ he 
shouted, as I, almost fainting, supported myself on the window; — 
‘then, faith, I shall soon be in the middle of it.’ So saving, 
before I could utter another word, he plucked off his long black 
beard, hood, and gown, produced from the wallet he carried on 
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his back his coat, cloak, and what not, dressed himself as a 
British naval officer in a couple of seconds, and was just rushing 
away by the avenue to join in the fight, when I regained some 

nce of mind, and screamed out to him to stay if he did not 
wish to kill me on the spot. ‘Emmeline Temple, angel of my 
destiny, what can I do to please you ?’ he said, mournfully, turn- 
ing towards me. ‘Go, this moment, go; escape towards the sea 
by the bathing house,’ I answered, ‘and do not ruin for ever the 
reputation of a poer motherless girl.’ Just then the alarm bell 
rang loudly ; he stood still listening for a second, then approach- 
ing me close said, in a low but determined voice, *‘ Well, I will 

, but upon one condition alone; promise, solemnly promise, 
that you will not marry any one, nor engage yourself to marry 
any one, until I see you again.’ ‘ Oh! promise anything— 
everything you like,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘only leave me instantly and 
avoid danger.’ I clasped my hands in despair ; he raised himself 
on tiptoe, ‘bent over the win ow, and kissed them frantically as I 
held them towards him in supplication. He turned to go, and 
perceiving the white sails of the yacht gleaming through the 
trees in the moonbeams as she anchored in the bay, he shouted 
out, ‘Sailors to the rescue! Old England for ever, hurra!’ and 
pinnged into the wood in the direction I had indicated, calling 

, a8 he disappeared, ‘ Remember? There, Christine, what do 
you say to me now?” 

“Say ?” murmured her astonished and deeply interested friend, 
a may dearest Emmy, I don’t know very well what to say.” 

“But do you not think me quite a lost creature to have been 
guilty of so much impropriety and hypocrisy ?”’ 

Y No, I don’t.” 

“You don’t !” exclaimed Emmeline, looking up as if she were 
relieved of a great load. ‘* Why, Christine, I imagined that you 
would almost be afraid even to speak to me again.”’ 

“Why, dearest Emmy, the very worst that can be said on the 
subject is that you have acted thoughtlessly, and repented bit- 
terly,” answered her judicious friend in a soothing manner ; 
“and, besides, there are some people so formed to gain our hearts, 
that we cannot help loving them.’ 

“Ah! that is just what I once heard papa say to Aunt Mor- 
daunt, when speaking of you,” observed Emmeline, relapsing 
into a state of great tranquillity. ‘I feel much consoled,” she 
resumed, after a pause, ‘since I find that you do not think me 
80 very criminal, Christine; but what would you advise me to 
do? Should I not confess the whole affair to my papa?” 

“This question placed the poor female confessor in a great state 
ofembarrassment. She felt convinced that Guy’s happiness now 

ded on Emmeline’s constancy, and with the wisdom taught 
by my, she judged that although Guy Douglas—a gallant 
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naval officer of ancient family, and the heir of a fine fortune— 
might have been a suitable and desirable match for even the rich 
Miss Temple, yet her proving to be the only child of the Earl of 
Berlington, made it quite a different affair. Yet in remembering 
the strength of judgment and generosity of mind possessed by 
the father of the gentle girl, she felt a strong conviction that in 
coming to know Guy as she knew him, it was not improbable but 
that he would gladly bestow his beloved child on one so formed 
to make her happy. With this idea in view, she at length thus 
propounded her thoughts to her anxious querist : 

“Tt appears to me, Emmy, that for the present you should 
leave things a little to time. Lead your father to respect and 
trust you by the undeviating propriety and consistency of your 
conduct, and when at last you do come to make a choice—whe- 
ther of the gentleman in question or another—then confess all 
about this singular adventure, and you will find that it will only 
be considered what it truly is, a mere piece of girlish volatility.” 

Emmeline rose up and threw her arms round her neck. 

** Oh, Christine! you have quite relieved me,” she said, with 
tears of pleasure in her sweet eyes. ‘‘ I have suffered much, and 
I had no one to whom I could speak freely ; I felt that I should 
never get better unless I returned here, and either saw you or 
this unlucky young man again, in order to know what I should 
‘do to regain my self-esteem. Everything conspired to overwhelm 
and crush me with terror ; even the dogs appeared to be in league 
against me; for the morning after that fearful night when | 
awakened at break of day from a feverish sleep, it was only to 
new agitation and degrading mystery. The people were all astir 
in the house in preparation for our departure, when I heard some 
singular noise at my door; I jumped out of bed and opened it ina 
fit of desperation, and there I found Turk sitting in majesty, 
with the Capuchin’s gown and wallet laid right across the thres- 
hold, while Bijou, with the long black beard in his mouth, rushed 
backwards and forwards, whisking it about all over the corridor. 
With some difficulty I succeeded in rescuing the things from their 
clutches, and stuffed them all into one of my trunks, which my 
maid had packed overnight, and have ever since been obliged to 
‘arry them along with me, concealed in my luggage, as a pet- 
petual remembrance of my fault.” 

Christine could scarcely help laughing at this droll summing 
up of poor Emmeline’s confession of delinquencies, and conse- 
quent penitence, but soothed her by promising to enable her to 
make away with the terrible objects without the knowledge o 
any other person. She then embraced her now tranquillised friend, 
and having laid her gently down on her cushions, descended 1 
the saloon to join the beloved circle reunited below. 
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THE, TWO OFFICERS. 


Part I. 


In most of the professions and callings which are now filled by 
the gentry and even by the middle classes, there are to be found 
narrators, spokesmen, novelists, and men who give the world, 
whether in poetry or prose, whether in the sentimental or the 
comic line, descriptions which lead to their becoming familiar to 
the minds of the general public. The court, the exchange, the 
mart, the academy, the law, have each had their “ Vates 
sacer,” the diplomatist, and the senator, the doctor, the 
divine, the artist, and the clerk, have all had their describers, 
and to one who reads it is easy to point out the characters in each 
calling which have been typified so ably by the pens of ready 
writers, or of men of genius and talent for description. Even 
the several characteristics of low life have been so frequently and 
so ably brought to our view by the admirable portraiture of 
Dickens and others, that there is scarcely a character in the 
purlieus of London, or the haunts of degraded humanity else- 
where, that is not present to our fancy. The ocean also has had 
its novelists, and how feelingly its scenes are presented and live 
before our eyes in the pages of Marryat, and the recitals of Basil 
Hall, Ballantyne, and others. But, it seems to me, that the 
every-day life of the officer in the military service has not yet had 
its narrator. True it is that the stirring scenes of active warfare, 
whether in the Peninsula, the Crimea, india, or elsewhere, have 
been written upon, commented on, and described with more or 
less power over and over again ; but such things belong rather to 
history than to literature, and the theme of the discourse in each, 
by its magnitude and importance, so completely overbalances the 
interest which we feel in the characters described, that they seem 
to me like the histories which used to form the staple of our 
schoo] studies, where the dry order of events occupied the whole 
of the pages, and the minor details of the inner life of indi- 
viduals or even bodies were completely lost sight of. Yet how 
diversified and how full of incident is the career, generally 
speaking, of an officer who has served out his full time, who has 
not merely entered the army to lounge away seven or eight years, 
and, purchasing a few steps, return back to his county as a 
country gentleman named captain, or major, or colonel. The 
men who have published the tale of their experience as yet have 
been those who have had their narratives of ‘‘ moving incidents 
by flood and field” to give account of, and, ‘ totus in illis,” have 
edified the world with their evidence relating to them; but the 
general tenor of the life of an officer has not, to my knowledge, 
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been told in the same sort of way as that of a naval man has 
been narrated by Marryat. The peasantry and the tradesmen 
have many representatives in the pages of male and female 
writers, and I cannot help thinking that the great movements 
which now stir throughout England in behalf of the middle 
classes, and the great interest universally felt in giving the 
masses the privileges of voting and other boons, hitherto con- 
sidered peculiar to the educated, have been’ considerably 
strengthened, if not in some cases wholly caused, by the manner 
in which their way of life, their habits, and their situation has 
been portrayed by the numerous periodical writers of the day, 
How many wise men have borne evidence to the great influence 
which writers have universally had both among the educated and 
the illiterate, and I do not think it is too much to say that the 
wondrous and terrible war which raged lately in America, and 
the mighty change which has been brought about in the con- 
dition of the South consequent upon it, are, in a great measure, 
owing to the influence of Mrs. Stowe and her ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” which first awakened the senses of every reader of 
English in Christendom to the horrors of slavery. 

But in attempting to recal the few facts which came to my 
knowledge regarding some persons who moved in the sphere of 
military life, 1 cannot promise the reader any remarkable account 
of “ hair-breadth ’scapes” in the imminent deadly breach, or 
‘“‘feats of broil and battle,” and shall not add another to the 
numerous failures of those who have essayed to paint the 
features of a general battle: as impossible a task as that of the 
painter who attempts to delineate the battle of Waterloo in the 
compass of two or three square yards of canvas. 

I think that even the most cynical of the writers on modern 
improvements, and the most earnest of the commanders of past 
times, must acknowledge that, with regard to military life, 
times have changed for the better. I can myself draw on my 
recollections of what such a life was at the time that George IV. 
was king. The only great boon which that monarch conferred 
upon an army which he is said to have loved, if, indeed, he was 
capable of loving anything, was a characteristic one. In order 
to enable the poorer members of the officers’ mess to join in their 
bottle of wine after dinner, there was an allowance of one hun- 
dred a year given to the mess fund of each regiment, which was 
appropriated to taking off part of the price of such wine as was 
put upon the table after the cloth was removed. Thus the con- 
vivial taste of the day was attended to, and small as seemed the 
gift to each individual, the outlay which it involved was enormous. 
But, notwithstanding this, I think it must be allowed that it was 
a liberal policy to provide for the wine-bibbing propensities of the 
poorer class of gentlemen. One who himself habitually indulged, 
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was careful that his officers should not want the luxury peculiar 
to those times, and consequently there were few indeed who were 
slow in following his example. But if he in some measure 
ightened the burden of mess expenses, the remaining and un- 
avoidable calls upon the purse of the officer were of a sort that 
would startle an economist of the present day, and such as did 
then seem to me and others, as they must seem to such a person 
now, totally unnecessary. Indeed, when I read of the late 
motion which was agitated by Mr. Bright in parliament to the 
effect that the rule of etiquette enforced upon members being 
dressed in court or military costume, was so irksome from its 
involving expense, that, on the occasion of the re-election of the 
tomas B ventured to urge the propriety of allowing honourable 
members to appear at that functionary’s levées and dinners in the 
usual dress of private gentlemen. I wonder what that honest, 
plain-spoken Quaker would think of the hideous extravagance 
and fantastic caprice which reigned in the dress department of 
the officers who figured in George IV.’s time. They then wore 
a coatee, which, with epaulettes or wings, cost, from its profuse 
decorations in the way of gold or silver lace, about twenty 
pounds, which had invariably to be worn at mess every day at 
dinner ; a blue coat for marching order also about six pounds ; 
a military cloak, seven pounds; a full dress pair of cloth trousers, 
with gold lace, about five pounds; blue grey cloth trousers for 
winter, as well as black ones, also expensive; and at least a 
dozen of white trousers for summer. These, with of course the 
requisite boots; sword; a cap costing seven pounds, heavy, lofty, 
and quite profusely covered with ornaments and lace, and forage 
and imitation caps; belts of white and black leather, ail costly ; 
gorget, and the necessary equipment of linen—were all to be pro- 
vided out of an income which was about ninety pounds a year. 
But these were only the indispensable parts of an ensign’s dress, 
When ke had to attend at a grand dinner he was obliged to appear 
before a general officer in long tights and hessians, and for a royal 
levée he could not enter the palace except dressed in knee-breeches, 
silk stockings, shoes and buckles. It was not only that these absurd 
articles of dress, costly and indicative of a gaudy taste, involved 
80 much outlay of money, and such a devotion of time as to make 
it thé principal part of an officer’s occupation to dress and undress 
himself, and generally speaking of his thoughts, but it was what 
was even more to the point, that every item of dress which he was 
obliged to provide himself with, and to pay for, was evidently 
Wholly unfit for active service. The coat could not have kept its 
ess after a fortnight’s bivouac, or camp life; the white 
trousers, in texture neither suitable for warmth nor serviceable for 
Wear, would not look well for more than half a day. The sword 
Was a laughable piece of goods, which no one could suppose fit 
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for anything but show. The cap, in any climate, would have 
given its wearer headache, and in many colonial ones coup de 
soleil. When on a march, indeed, the officer wore the blue coat, 
but this was an arrangement evidently unfit to be carried out on 
service before an enemy, as from its difference of colour from that 
worn by the soldiers, they would have been instantly singled out 
by marksmen, and shot accordingly ; so that there-did not seem 
one single article of his costume, for which. he paid so highly, that 
could possibly have been kept in wear or active service, except the 
cloak, the forage-cap, and winter trousers. Bad as this was, it 
was an improvement upon the dress which the officers were 
obliged to pay for in the beginning of this century, which I need 
not now describe ; but I never enter a picture gallery where these 
worthy old gentlemen “ flaunt in frills,” or see in my own club- 
room the portraits of the bronzed naval and military commanders 
in their tight white nether garments, long frills, cuffs, powder, 
&c. &., without wondering at the way in which all ideas of the 
uses and habitudes of a soldier’s life must have been eliminated 
from the minds of those respectable gentlemen amongst our 
ancestry who had the regulation of the dress departments in 
those days. That the plain practical sense of Englishmen could 
have tolerated these and like absurdities for a period of more than 
than a century seems almost inconceivable. Vot this was only a 
part of the management of military matters that makes modern 
authorities hold up their hands in astonishment. The reckless 
intemperance and dissipation of the officers, their neglect of the 
comfort and proper training of their soldiers, their culpable 
indifference to their welfare, and the cruel and degrading system 
of punishment, have now all been recognised and reformed, and 
both in his language and in his demeanour is an officer of the 

resent day a far superior being to the man who served in George 
IV's time. But in nothing does the present race of Young 
England differ so much from those of the good old times as in 
the due consideration for the wants of their poorer brethren, 
which, whether forced upon their consideration by the bright 
example of a virtuous and benevolent sovereign, or wakened into 
life by great dissemination of religious feeling throughout the 
community, must surely be apparent to every man of mjddle 
age who recollects enough of the old times to contrast them with 
the present ones. 

When I first became acquainted with the military service in the 
olden time that I speak of, the officers were for the most part to 
be classed into two different sorts. There were either the greater 
number amongst the young and handsome ones, which might be 
called the dressing, dawdling, and. dancing do-nothing men, and 
almost always a portion of the number who might also be called 
drinking, duelling, dicing, dare-devil fellows. Phe commanding 
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officer and the adjutant it is almost needless to say were neither 
of these characters wholly, but very often had a dash of some of 
these characteristics in them. They were more or less the onl 
drill and duty men in the co But with the exception of the 
ursuits of sport, which both the dandies and debauchees indulged 
in, and their own peculiar sorts of pastime, there was really not 
much to occupy the mind, and the routine of diurnal duty was 
almost universally considered a bore, and so much eschewed at 
mess as to make it finable to introduce a conversation bearing 
upon it. I cannot help thinking that the early education.of these 
ouths had a great deal to do w ith their conduct in after life. A 
te at school in those days was given a certain portion of the very 
dryest Latin or Greek to master without the least assistance, in- 
centive, or encouragement, and if he was found wanting when he 
brought it before his master, he was immediately unished, and in 
the most degrading manner also, then and there. Who can wonder 
if the idle men, w who (by the way) number amongst them the 
makings of smart fellows, should not in after life feel a shudder- 
ing of horror at. the very mention of Virgil, prosody, Greek, or 
any of the odious school tasks for which they paid so dearly i in 
their early days? That many ensigns, not quite so objectionable 
as Ensign Northerton, in their heart of hearts cursed Homer was 
certain, because their fathers really had no idea of giving a care 
for what they did really like, and thought that their duty was 
fulfilled when they entrusted their boys to a master’ who would 
teach them Latin and Greek, and would flog them if they did not 
like to learn it. That the prospect of the army, with its dressy, 
gay habits, was a grand elysium to the minds of such youths, who 
can wonder at ? 

It was the autumn of one of the years between 1825 and 1840 
in which the 113th Regiment was quartered in Ireland. The 
time that I speak of was just after the instruction routine of drill 
was over, and the inspection, with its formal preparations, its 
shallow farcicality, its pompous general’s visit, and dinner drink- 
ing bouts had formed a break upon 1 the monotonous routine of mess- 
room life at F ermoy, that the regiment was astounded with the 
intelligence of a letter of readiness to embark for Ceylon. In 
those day s, as in these, the authorities at the Horse Guards were 
nét at all disposed to chime into the feelings of those who served 
in the subordinate ranks of the profession by giving them any 
preparatory hint as to what their destination was to be ; and the 
change, which then was fifty times as great an event as such a 
one would seem to be to a regiment at the present time, came 
upon them suddenly, like a summer cloud. When it was first 
discussed in the mess-room, several of the officers did not know 
where Ceylon was. 

“Tt is somewhere in India,’ 


> 


said Holder, a young captain, 
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who had just returned from leave, and expressed the greatest dis- 
gust at having to relinquish the idea of sport and association with 
his friends in’ England to vegetate in Ireland with his regiment, 
and who now heard with dismay of the move which, compared 
with his last one, was so immeasurably hopeless as to taking him 
away from his favourite pursuits. ‘ What an awful bore, just as 
I had my nag over here for the hounds this year! I suppose 
there is no use in thinking of taking him across the seas ?”’ 

** ] should think not,”’ said Mortimer, another captain. ‘‘ Why, 
I believe it is a six months’ voyage to Ceylon, and how could any 
horse live through that ?” 

* T have been ‘asking about Ceylon,” said a young ensign, and 
cannot find what part of the Indian coast it is situated in,” 

One of the majors told him that he would lend him a map 
of Asia, and this retort caused a laugh against the youngster 
in which many of the juniors, who were not in the least ‘better in- 
formed on geographical points, nevertheless, joined most heartily. 

‘‘T should not mind it so much,” said Ensign Prose, “ if it 
were not for the sea-sickness. I have had only two days’ ex- 
perience of that, having crossed from Bristol to Cork; but I 
should not like it for six months.” 

‘Whether ye like it or na, ye'll ha to bear it,” said Lieu- 
tenant Munthrow, a Scotch officer, who, having been ten years 
away on half-pay i in his native mountains, and being restored to 
full pay, found himself amongst a set of youngsters at an age 
when he should have been a field officer. He certainly, if he 
knew no more, at least knew his duty, and did it inexorably, 
fulfilling its conditions, and also exacting the same from all those 
under him. 

There were not wanting young men amongst the number there 
assembled that really liked the idea of the Indian service. It 
was better, said they, than the bogs and dreary wildness of Irish 
country quarters; and the young and restless spirits, always 
fond of change and hopeful in mind—to whom the experience of 
life had lent none of its bitterness really hailed the prospect 
with acclamation. The soldiers, whose extreme love for change 
has always been observed by those acquainted with them, were 
nearly to a man rejoiced at it—when I say to a man, I mean the 
great majority, who were of course unmarried; but the marnied 
ones felt it bitterly. But the consideration of these must neces: 
sarily be ignored by those who regulate the movements of troops. 
Indeed, the great wonder to the officer is, how any person in @ 
sane state of “mind, with the prospect that lies before him asa 
private soldier, could possibly think of taking a wife to himself 
to share the misery of a barrack-room life. Yet in Ireland, 
especially, very many of them did so, and to the wives it was 
only wretchedness of 2 different phase to that which they were 
accustomed to, and bringing them unhappily, in addition, to the 
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knowledge of much depravity. It was, indeed, a scene of much 
excitement soon after, both with the gentry in the officers’ 
uarters and the inmates of the soldiers’ barracks—the selectin 
the officers and troops to sail in each detachment for the sth 
ships, of which three were already named to take the regiment 
from Cork. The financial arrangements of the mess, and pro- 
visions for the long voyage, the equipment, with sea stock and 
necessaries for the men, kept all parties fully occupied for the few 
weeks they had to pass previous to their departure for Cork 
prior to their final embarkation. In these happier days, when a 
regiment finds itself destined for colonial service it can at least 
reckon upon a certain time (setting war casualties aside) elapsing 
before its becoming again on the roster for home, but that no 
injustice would be done it in its being detained without due 
cause in exile on foreign shores, Thus no unjust partiality is 
tolerated ; and, if attempted to be practised, the press presently 
joins in an outcry against the grievance. But, at the time I 
speak of the arbitrary rule for keeping a regiment in an un- 
healthy climate for an indefinite period of time was general, and it 
almost seemed as if government quite lost sight of the interests 
of the men who were fighting its battles. Indeed, the interest of 
the full colonel in keeping the regiment in India was so great, 
that few of them scrupled to avail themselves of this unworthy 
means of bettering their finances. So at the time the 113th 
was ordered to Ceylon, the officers or men could neither of them 
calculate upon any fixed time for their return; it might be 
twenty years; it might, as indeed it did, turn out to be much 
more. I would wish to recal the events of life and circumstances 
which attended the career of two of the young officers who com- 
posed these parties. Their names were Halstead and Clare. The 
first was a young Englishman, whose father was enabled to allow 
him amply sufficient for the maintenance of a subaltern in an 
infantry regiment, and still purchase his steps, but he earnestly 
recommended him to try his fortune elsewhere, and take a 
situation in an official department at Somerset House, which he 
would be able to procure him by means of his interest with a 
ney fe 2 This, he said, would in the end repay 

im much better than a military life could possibly do, with its 
aasual liabilities of warfare, and bad climates to weigh also in the 
balance against it, even if it were a profession which held forth 
any promise of lucrative emolument. 

But young Halstead was totally deaf to any entreaty of his 
parents, and bent upon engaging upon a military life; his father 
saw that it was to no purpose endeavouring to dissuade him, so 
procured him an infantry commission through the medium of a 
friend. There existed at that time no field of competition, no 
dreadful ordeal of examination, no hateful preparation of close 
study to prove a bugbear to pleasure-loving youths, but, as 
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Cowper says of the clergyman of his day, “The parson knew 
enough who knew a duke,” so the aspirant for the honour of a 
commission had to look for it by some such patronage, or else he 
would have found his talents or his acquirements of no avail, 
Young Halstead, considering the disadvantages which he thus 
laboured under—for I call them disadvantages where a youth is 
thrown as it were upon the world without the adequate training 
and education fitted for contending with its many snares, and 
giving him a taste for improv ement in place of an absorbing 
appetite for pleasure—was just what such a youth might be ex- 
pected to turn out; gay, thoughtless, extravagant ; easily led by 

any clever, designing, or dangerous companion; with plenty of 
spirit, and that ‘of the sort which charms so much in a mnilitary 
man, that having it he may almost have any failing, and still be 
counted a first-rate officer. He had joined the regiment only a 
few months before, and now that he had become acquainted with 
all the officers, and knew them well, and had been so far ad- 
vanced in their favour as to find his soc iety much prized by 
nearly all of them, did not feel disposed to listen to a letter of 
advice which he had from his mother, urging him to exchange 
into another corps, and leave this one to go to Ceylon without 
him. He knew that his father had told him that. as he had 
three other sons, he must, if he embraced a military life, stick to 
it, as otherwise he could not promise to assist him in any way ; 
and he knew that if he should temporarily avoid this foreign 
service, he would be almost sure to have before him another sort 
if he did exchange to another regiment, and, most of all, what 
weighed with him was, during the conversations which took place 
invariably every day about the expected move of the regiment, 

it was stated by all ranks of officers, high and low, that it was a 
shy thing to leave a corps when it was ordered on serv ice, that 
were a man to do it he would be thought a shirker by all parties, 
both those whom he was about to leave and those whom he was 
about to join. So he answered the letter by saying that he did 
not think he could possibly get out of it; that the sum which 
any person going to Ceylon in his place w ould ask would be very 
large ; that it was not considered right for an officer to endeavour 
to escape from any duty that lay before him, and that he must 
go now ; and as there was no infantry regiment in the service 
that had not some such fate before it, sooner or later, it was as 
well that he should now take his chance with men whom he 
knew, and whose acquaintance he valued. 

But he said that he would return, though it was even for a few 
days, and bid them farewell before he sailed for the East. He 
was a young man about eighteen at this time, five feet ten, light 
hair and eyes, long nose, sanguine temperament, good figure, and 
fine florid complexion. He was a great favourite w vith his mother, 
and it went very much against her will that he should go so far 
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away from home, but his father could not encourage her in the 
belief that it was desirable to pay for his exchange to another re- 
giment ; indeed, upon inquiry, he found that such a step would 
now be hardly practicable, but that had he attempted to negotiate 
it some time before the regiment had received its letter of readi- 
ness it might, perhaps, Shite been effected. This last fact he 
stated to his wife, na | she was forced to submit, but with much 
grief, to the thought of parting with her dear son, There was 

t mourning at Moor Park ; it was so new, so unheard of, one 
of the family going to such an outlandish place. His sister made 
up all sorts of keepsakes for him to comfort him on board ship ; 
his brothers were away, one at college and two at school, but 
they were both summoned home for a few days before their 
brother George should leave Moor Park for his regiment the last 
time. Who do not know the heartrending grief of their first 
parting from home? The wringing of the soul with the thought 
of severing from whatever it held most dear to the eyes? The 
first fresh sudden gush of grief when we lose the thy of ever 
accent that was loving, and have to take heed of the words which 
are harsh, worldly, and grating to the feelings? The ora di 
partenza which woman finds relief from in floods of tears, and 
youth smothers with unmingled bitterness in his mmost heart for 
very shame of being thought weak? All these George Halstead 
felt when he left his home, his father’s glistening eye, his mother’s 
fond embrace, and his gentle weeping sister. He bade them all 
adieu with a heavy heart, and proceeded to the next town in the 
small carriage to take his place in the stage for Bristol, and pro- 
ceed to join his regiment, now at Cork. When he got up behind 
the coachman on the stage for Bristol, that functionary began a 
series of comical stories, Lictig chiefly on horses, the road, the 
different inns, and other topics, which he never ceased to com- 
municate to his friend a farmer who sat beside him, and their 
incessant mirth and liveliness of spirits fell harshly upon the ear 
of young Halstead. It was long before he regained enough of 
self-possession to think of any other thing than the parting with 
the best-beloved friends which he had in the world; but youth 
will eventually get the better of grief, and the bustle and stir 
.even of the short journey and voyage he had to go through in a 
measure conquered his feelings of sorrow some time before his 
arrival at Cork. 

When young Clare received the news of the order for wy 
service his situation was, indeed, very different from that of his 
brother officer, of whom I now spoke. He was the son of a 
widow lady, who, with her other child, a daughter, had been 
residing in one of the inland counties in Ireland, and through the 
kindness of a lady in the neighbourhood she had been able to 
ore a commission for him in an infantry regiment, where he 


ound himself the only officer who, almost absolutely without 
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means, was obliged to struggle on with his meagre pay. To such 
a youth the prospect of leaving home service, with all its luxuries, 
its sports, its enjoyments, its society, all of which entailed a cer- 
tainty of involving expense, was, in a lucrative point of view, 
anything but objectionable. The colonial allowances were sure to 
be ample, and the climate had few terrors to him, so young, so 
sanguine, and so inexperienced. He was also about eighteen, of 
a middling stature, and his features, though irregular, had their 
defects made up for by the expression and animation of his eyes, 
and the intellectual character of his forehead and his fine hair. 
The Persian poet says of the countenance of a youth, which gives 
a promise of mental ability, 

The light of the star of intelligence 

Appeared in the forehead of wisdom. 


This might be said of him. His figure also, though not tall, 
indicated a frame of muscular and well-knit proportions.- But 
the talents which he possessed, or acquirements which he had 
made himself master of, were necessarily limited in their range 
by the circumstance of his having had very few opportunities of 
learning more than the commonest elements of an English educa- 
tion in a country grammar school. First, also, after his mother 
had been promised by the lady that he should have his name put 
upon the list, which was then called the Duke of York’s, to await 
his turn for the commission, she managed, though it was a diffi- 
cult task for her, to send him to a school in England, and there 
he had remained for two years. Previous to the time of his 
joining the 113th Regiment at Fermoy, he had not seen more of 
the world than this sojourn in England had given him; but his 
character being open, ingenuous, and generous in its impulses, he 
had made himself much beloved by all his companions, and was, 
although unable to join in the principal sports of his brother 
officers, very much liked by them. 

He was not what is called a fast fellow, which in other words 
means a man who has money to throw away, for, however he 
may disguise it, in the army no man can pretend to be such a 
character unless he has the means of showing himself such, and 
to a very young man the odium of being thought slow is a very 
heavy one. This is most keenly felt by the young officer without 
means, hopeful, ambitious, eager for distinction, and, withal, 
most regardful of the ridicule which attaches to the charge of 
poverty. The “ infelix paupertas nihil habet durius in se, quam 
quod ridiculos homines facit,” is much more felt by a youngster 
than a veteran. I have frequently heard spirit commended in 
mess-table conversation as shown by officers joining in giving a 
ball or entertainment, in making a handsome appearance as to 
equipage or riding fine horses, and, what is still much more elo- 
quent in its tone to the ears of youth, the young ladies are loud 
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in their admiration of such things, so that the poor man, who is 
obliged to stint himself and let his appearance as a man of fashion 
be conformable to his means, has a wonderful deal to endure, and 
I have often thought that there is as much heroism shown in 
walking strictly in the path of duty and honour, and owing no 
man anything, as there is shown in performing the acts which 
usually earn the world’s commendation and gain also credit for 
heroism. He liad not a very long journey to make in order to 
reach his home and take leave of his mother and sister previous 
to his embarkation, but the emotions which crowded upon his 
mind as he travelled homewards were, indeed, keen and cutting. 
He knew that he must, if he lived, go soon away for a very long 
while in a very distant land. He scarcely could realise the idea 
of being severed wholly from every home-tie connexionship and 
association, of the complete annihilation of all but the most broken 
and even uncertain communication with everything that he had 
before held dear on earth. But this even did not comprise all the 
burden which hung upon his feelings as he travelled homewards 
in the Irish stage-coach, which took him from Fermoy to the 
nearest town in the neighbourhood of his mother’s small cottage ; 
in fact, the first reflections which I have named formed but a 
small part of his thoughts during this journey. About a mile 
from his mother’s house was the house of another lady, with whom 
his mother was closely acquainted, they having been long known 
to each other in early life ; and this lady, who was also a Gade, re- 
sided with her daughter in a small house just adjacent to the town 
to which he was travelling. The acquaintance of the two families 
had been so strongly cemented during the course of the time that 
they resided in the neighbourhood, that the young people were 
closely intimate, and the feelings of affection which had grown up 
between Clare and the young ‘Miss Eleanor Richards were those 
which had none of the lidietlogs and disputes which happen oc- 
casionally between brothers and sisters, but much of the senti- 
mental friendship which a congeniality of taste almost universally 
produces between young people of either sex. She was only 
seventeen, and the most amiable, gentle, unsophisticated creature 
it was possible to conceive. She had none of the fast accomplish- 
ments of modern belles, was no horsewoman, nor could she ex- 
hibit as a songstress before a large party, though she was well 
acquainted with music and plat the piano, and in a private 
circle of intimate friends could sing nicely. She was light haired 
and rosy in complexion, with light blue eyes of flashing sweet- 
ness ; her mouth, like almost all Irish people, rather if anything 
too large, but expressive, and with fine plump lips; her figure, 
of due proportion, was well set, and her hands and feet small, 
but in nothing did she come up to the beau ideal of female 
beauty so much as in the whiteness of her skin. The white armed 
was the epithet which the prince of poets gave his goddesses as 
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being the crowning grace of womanhood, and she realised such a 
description. When Clare had left the neighbourhood to join his 

iment, the mutual affection which existed between him and 
Peehor Richards was looked on by their parents as the mere 
trifling feeling which nearly grown-up children frequently thrown 
together have invariably been known to entertain for one another. 
But though their age might have warranted such a supposition, 
there was in both parties the elements of a much firmer and more 
complete bond of union. She was now to take her farewell for 
ever of the dearest friend of her youth. She had no mingling 
sense of the claims which ambition or emulation hold upon man 
—of the turmoil of business or the struggles of mind in trying 
the different ventures which meet the prospects of ardent youth ; 
her one only thought had been in the affections of the fLmnilies 
with which she was so closely allied ; and more tender and firmer 
than she yet knew herself had been the tie that linked her to 
young Clare from the circumstance of her never having been 
touched with any sort of engrossing passion or even any pursuit 
to lure her away from thinking of him. The love which -he 
entertained was totally unmingled with any of the self-interest 
which more experienced men generally associate, though some- 
times unconsciously, with such a passion. He knew now, how- 
ever, of the impossibility of their being united. She had not any- 
thing in her possession to call enough for an adequate income, 
and ‘he had only his pay. The thing was madness to contemplate, 
and insomuch as the barrier to his hopes was impassable so 
great was the anguish of his feelings in approaching the place of 
her residence, the home where he had so often met her, and in 
which, during childhood and youth, they had been thrown so 
often together. She had only just heard of the news which had 
arrived at the cottage of his regiment’s being about to depart to 
Ceylon, and she did not like to let even her mother see how much 
she was moved by it. Two days after he had returned from his 
regiment on leave he went towards her house on foot, purposing 
to make his last visit, as he had only three more days to stay 
before his leave expired. He met her about half a mile from the 
gate of her mother’s house; it was just near a wicket which 
opened on a country walk by a glen in which they had often been 
together ; it led by a circuit to another entrance to her house. 
To her, who had never been away from the country of her child- 
hood, all its scenes had a world of importance, which to a travelled 
eye would be quite incomprehensible. It was a beautiful after- 
noon in September; the yellow tints of autumn were on the 
sycamore-leaves and chesnuts, the mild breath of summer was 
still in the air, the calm stillness of the atmosphere was wholly 
unbroken by any sound but the murmuring of a stream which 
ran its course through the rocks at the bottom of the glen. The 
thought of the approaching sadness which would overwhelm her 
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at this sudden departure of him in whom she had fixed her earliest 
and only affections had been almost before now wholly subdued, 
so as to make it seem to her mother as if she looked upon the oc- 
currence of Frederick Clare’s departure as an rae incident 
likely to betide to any young man, especially to one who had 
made the army his profession. But when she saw him the full 
tide of fresh emotion wakened instantly in her frame; she blushed 
with a deeper glow than she had ever been conscious of; she 
found her lips almost refuse to do their office in speaking, He 
saw her state, and after merely asking after her mother’s health, 
he turned, as it were instinctively, down the walk, where, answer- 
ing his anticipations, she also followed. When she had in some 
measure recovered her self-possession, he told her that he was 
soon going to leave the country for Ceylon, and that he was on 
his way to pay a visit to her mother previous to his departure, 
and that he purposed going round to her house by the glen 
way. 

‘‘T suppose that you like the change of going to Ceylon? I 
am told it is a beautiful country, and I am sure that you will 
enjoy it in the society of your brother officers,’’ was the frst way 
in which she broke the silence. 

‘“*] think,” he said, “ it is very difficult to decide upon the 
nature of a country one knows so little of, and, after all, the 
written descriptions generally fail in giving us an idea of a foreign 
country, but I do not now think I shall enjoy it much.” 

‘‘ But,” said she, ‘‘ you are sure to meet with much that will 
interest you in a country so very new to you, and I dare say you 
will like it very much.” 

Before this time no sort of declaration had ever ensued between 
them—indeed, just like two playmates they had passed their time 
during every occasion they had been thrown into one another’s 
society, and these were not many since his return from school in 
England. Prior to his going to school there he had been quite 
looked upon as a child, but now she felt an interest in his lot 
which she was totally unable to account for, and that in a much 
more mature way than he did whilst thinking of hers, for the 
feelings of a girl on such points assume a rational form at a time 
of life when with a boy they are totally crude and vacillating. 
He paused for some time and looked upon her, and as they walked 
on he observed her also flushing, her sweet beaming eyes, her 
agitated air, though she still affected calmness, and he saw that 
it was wholly unmistakable that she felt a deep interest in him. 
What should he say? He felt that no earthly power or tie should 
ever have any influence upon him to sever him from the fixed 
affection which he had for her—greater, far greater than he could 

ever express. Should he walk on to her mother’s house and pay 
his formal visit, say a few short common-place sentences ex- 
pressive of regard, and pass away from her sight without any 
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further explanation ? This would have been the act of a prudent 
man and a worldly character, and the sensitiveness and shame 
belonging to his time of life almost induced him to appear as if 
he had taken such a part, for when a youth feels very deéply he 
is not often by any means ready at expressing it. So the pause 
lasted for some time. But his silence arose more from the fear 
of saying anything that might urge her to break short their 
meeting than from the doubt of his words being favourably re- 
ceived. They walked onwards till they came to a part of the 
path which was cut across by a small stream, and rendered pass- 
able only by stepping-stones, and, as he went on forward, he ten- 
dered his hand to her to assist her in crossing them. He felt 
the tremulous motion of her hand as she gave it to him, and he, 
stepping from one stone to another, did not release it until they 
had reached the firm path on the other side. 

** Now, we have passed the half way stream, is it the last time 
that we shall cross it together ?” he said. 

‘I suppose that it is, probably,” said she, ‘and could very 
hardly restrain a sigh, not the wayworn, dissatisfied ones which 
come so frequently to the aged breast, and in which is mingled 
the tiédeur of years and the disappointment of faded hopes, but 
the quick, ardent check of a young and beating heart, finding 
itself stayed in its strongest impulse. At last, he said, 

“Oh, Miss Richards, I must go now. I shall never forget 
you. I shall think of you by day and by night. I shall not 
trust myself to say further. I must leave you. Oh, fare- 
well !” 

He just pressed her hand, and scarcely dared to look on her as 
he left her. He left her, for he found he could not go through 
the formal routine of leave-taking at the house, but he saw as he 
cid leave her enough to assure him that his kind manner of 
parting was appreciated. He said to himself, if ever I am in a 
position to claim her affection I will do it, but now, oh now, I 
must restrain my feelings. I must toil on in the line of life I 
have chosen, I must wait till time brings about happier days, and 
c for the best. 

ittle more was to be said as to his stay at home previous to 
rejoining his regiment. Many, many tender speeches were made ; 
many tears shed by both mother and sister. I should despair of 
describing their feeling, but, after all, man must work out his 
lot. ‘* At seventeen years many their fortunes seek,” and his 
mother could scarcely do more than advise him to pursue steadily 
the course he had taken in life, but, above all things, to seek the 
blessing of God in all his undertakings, and to ask that he might 
be enabled to glorify him in his calling, and remain a faithful 
soldier and servant of Christ in the numerous trials and diffi- 
culties his path was beset with. 








